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DO NOT pray for easy 

lives--Pray to be stronger 
men. Do not pray for tasks 
equal to your powers--Pray for 
powers equal to your tasks. 
Then the doing of your work 
shall be no miracle--But you 
shall be a miracle. Every day 
you shall wonder at yourself-- 
at the richness of life which has 


come to you by the grace of 
God. : 
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—Phillips Brooks. 
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MISS MARGUERITE BIRGE 


THE PRIZE-WINNER 


We take pleasure im announcing that Miss 
Marguerite Birge has won the $25.00 prize 
offered for the best article dealing with the 
problems of the hard of hearing child. Miss 
Birge comes from Troy, N. Y., but for the 
past three years has been teaching speech- 
reading in Houston, Tex., in private classes 
and in the Public Night School. She is a gradu- 
ate of both the regular and normal courses of 
the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading. 

Having experienced the trials resulting from 
impaired hearing in childhood, Miss Birge was 
able to write with feeling and conviction. 

We cannot now definitely say when the 
article will be published. 
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Moonlight Silver 


LaurA Davies Hott 


The Queenly Crescent mounts beyond the trees, 
And flings her robe of silver radiance 

Across the cloud-arched sky. She paints a frieze 
Of glory-tinted minarets along 

The cloud horizon, then looks down to catch 
Her fair reflection in Earth’s lifted face. 

A shaft of light creeps out across a patch 

Of waving grain and turns it into silver, 
Shimmering white. It steals along the hedge 
Transforming it into a soft gray-green. 

The muddy pond, turned crystal to the edge, 
Has spread a path of light, its witchery, 

A dazzling maze, until the Queen of Night, 

In envy, darts fresh beams to corners dark 

And opens up new vistas, marble-white. 

She throws a halo o’er the ragged oaks, 

And at the touch of her long fairy wand, 

Their towering heights are wrapped in silver sheen. 
In triumph, glancing at the crystal pond, 

She throws her glittering beams along the road 
Which winds around the hill, then speeds ahead 
To hover near the weathered house above 

And soften its dull walls and roof of lead 

To an enchanted castle, marble tiled. 

Her Majesty sails on, past fence and stile, 

Until the whole dark land is bathed in light, 
And mirrors back the radiance of her smile. 
She revels in the glory she has cast, 

And when, her journey done, she bids adieu, 
Her trailing robes sweep out across the grass 
To scatter precious gems upon the dew, 

A rainbow promise that she'll come again, 

As well befits the radiant Queen of Night, 

To soften and subdue the harsher lines, 

With all her mellowing tints of silvery light. 
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SPEECH READING IN SWITZERLAND FOR 
THE ADULT DEAF 


Joun Dutton WriGHT 


F I was a little downcast after my 

visit to the schools for the deaf in 

the capital of Switzerland, I was much 
cheered and most favorably impressed 
by the energy, enthusiasm and devotion 
of Mile. Amsler, who is the Vevey rep- 
resentative of the movement that has re- 
cently been set on foot to do for the 
adult deaf of Switzerland what is being 
done for them in the United States. Pri- 
marily it is a movement of the deafened 
for the deafened, but not only are hear- 
ing persons welcomed as members of the 
organization—they are earnestly urged to 
join. 

Mlle. Amsler speaks English very well 
and reads the lips in that language with 
surprising ease considering the very little 
practice she gets. Her entire life is 
passed in a combined French and Ger- 
man environment, but she studied Eng- 
lish when in school and ten years ago 
spent a few months in England. 


“T do not know what we should do 
without the Vo_ta Review,” was one of 
her first remarks. “It is our constant 
inspiration and guide.” The last issue 
was lying on her table, and I felt as if 
I had suddenly stepped into my home 
environment, for before me in the book 
cases were Mr. Nitchie’s books, the writ- 
ings of Miss Bruhn, and many familiar 
reprints dealing with speech-reading for 
adults. 

The title of the Swiss organization is 
a little “top heavy,” but very specific. 
It is “Societé Romande pour la lutte 
contre les effets de la surdité.” That is, 
“The Society for the Struggle Against 
the Effects of Deafness.” 

They are now engineering an exam- 
ination of the hearing of the children in 
the public schools of Lausanne similar 
to the examinations that are being con- 
ducted in the public schools of the 
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Mile. Amsler says that a year ago she knew only 
three or four deaf people Now she is in com- 
munication with eight hundred, 


United States through the efforts of 
various organizations of the adult deaf. 
The object being here, as with us, to 
secure for hard of hearing children the 
special attention that alone is needed to 
enable them to continue their work with 
other children whose hearing is unim- 
paired, and to rescue them from the 
stigma of “abnormality” that the educa- 
tional authorities are so ready to impose 
upon them. As soon as the Society has 
“the figures,” they propose to ask for 
the necessary modifications to place these 
children in a more favorable position in 
their regular school work. This will in- 
clude “preferred positions” in the school 
rooms and, where necessary, special in- 
struction in speech-reading, as well as 
special attention to the physical condition 
of the ears. 
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The Vevey center of the Society is in 
a family hotel at 20 Rue des Commu- 
naux, the director of which is the father 
of Mlle. Amsler. Through his interest 
and generosity the Society is enabled to 
have Saturday evening “soirees” with 
moving pictures, and pleasant social gath- 
erings, without the expense of renting 
the necessary quarters. 

Mile. Amsler says that when the move- 
ment began, a year ago, she felt very 
much alone, as she knew only three or 
four deaf people. Now she is in com- 
munication with eight hundred. A mag- 
azine has been started called Aur 
Ecoutes, of which Mlle Amsler is one 
of the editors. Three issues have already 
appeared, and there are now four hun- 
dred subscribers. At present it is pub- 
lished bi-monthy. 

In her office Mlle. Amsler has some 
twenty-five or thirty various forms of 
aids to hearing, which she loans to the 
hard of hearing in order that they may 
have an opportunity to try them and de- 
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termine which is best adapted to each 
individual requirement. She has several 
American instruments and finds one or 
two of them better than the others, but 
“very expensive.” 

If the other members of the managing 
organization of this new society are sim- 
ilar to Mlle. Amsler, the movement is 
bound to go far, for, in the expressive 
American vernacular, she is “a live 
wire.” She told me that she now has 
fifteen speech-reading pupils in Vevey 
and fifteen more in Lausanne and seems 
to spend half her time on the train. The 
Society is trying to train more teachers. 

She said to me, “You are the one who 
has been writing the accounts of schools 
in Europe for the Votta Review. Only 
the other day I said to myself, ‘I wish I 
could meet that man. He must have a 
very straightforward and courageous 
mind to say so frankly what he sees.’ 
It is good to find such a man.” I replied, 
“Wait till you see what I have said about 
two Swiss schools. Perhaps you will 
not like frankness so well then.” 


my 
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3ut she did not seem troubled by that 
prospect. 

Some days later she invited me to 
attend one of her evening classes and | 
accepted with pleasure. The class con- 
sisted of five persons, an ex-conductor 
of the Vevey tramway line, two dress- 
makers, a nurse in an old men’s home 
and a charming little Venezuelan who 
is in a girls’ boarding school in Vevey 
and has private with Mlle. 
Amsler, but also comes in two evenings 
a week for practice with this class. 


lessons 


The earnestly jolly young woman I 
knew out of business hours was very 
serious now, though bright and interest- 
ing as well as interested, and kept her 
class in excellent order and at a high 
tension of alertness. If one of them 
gestured or made exaggerated faces in 
speaking, down went a black mark, 
though afterward, when the pupils had 
departed, the young teacher confided to 
me that she “never counted them up.” 

Her speech to her pupils was rapid 
and natural, to my great satisfaction, 
and she insisted upon the pupils reading 
the speech of each in the same natural 
fashion. The results were excellent, and 
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VEVEY SPEECH READERS LOOK 


both teacher and pupils may feel amply 
repaid for their efforts. 

Mile. Amsler’s notebooks are models 
of neatness, order, intelligence and in- 
dustry. She is rapidly building up a 
mass of material that will form a very 
valuable handbook in French for the 
teaching of speech-reading to adults. 

She says she appropriates every device 
that she finds anywhere and acknowl- 
edges great indebtedness to the VoLtTa 
REVIEW as well as to our American au- 
thors, but she has some clever little 
schemes for holding attention, developing 
mental alertness and observation, and 
educating her less favored pupils, that 
seem to have originated in her own mind. 

She has fully adopted the belief that 
the teaching of speech-reading to adults 
is nine-tenths brain training and one- 
tenth eye training. 

I suppose my admiration for her is 
because she agrees so entirely with my 
ideas. 





Miss Virginia Sinclair, who has been asso- 
ciated with Miss Bessie Whitaker in Denver 
for a number of years, has joined the teaching 
staff of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading at 
New York City. The faculty feel that they 
are most fortunate in securing the services of 
Miss Sinclair. 














SHOULD THE VOLTA REVIEW DEVOTE LESS 
SPACE TO LIP-READING? 


Joun A. FERRALL 


ITH perhaps an Irishman’s natural 

love of an argument, I hasten to 

take issue with the Job Man’s cor- 
respondent who, in the April number of 
the VoLta REVIEW, insists that the maga- 
zine would do well to devote less atten- 
tion to lip-reading. Since he declares 
that he knows the magazine would get 
more subscriptions if this change of 
policy is put in effect, I am a little wor- 
ried for fear the Editor may lend an 
attentive ear. Her hearing, you under- 
stand, is still very good. 

Now, I believe that the magazine’s 
greatest contribution toward the move- 
ment for improving the condition of the 
deafened has been its constant and lib- 
eral advocacy of lip-reading. Why 
shouldn’t I? It was through the col- 
umns of the Votta Review that I first 
learned of the art. During my wander- 
ings, some twenty years ago, along the 
edge of the abyss of Silence, before I 
tumbled in, no one ever told me of lip- 
reading. Then one day I happened on a 
copy of the magazine and discovered the 
art for myself. Fred DeLand, and a 
finer man never stepped in shoe leather, 
was then Editor. He sent me to “The 
-Little Lady of the Helping Hand,” Miss 
Mary D. Suter, and through her pains- 
taking efforts I acquired an elementary 
knowledge of the art. I say her efforts, 
because her task was no easy one, for 
then, as now, I took my deafness rather 
lightly and did not consider the under- 
standing of general conversation a mat- 
ter of sufficient importance to warrant 
any particular self-sacrifice on my part 
in learning to read the lips. Besides, I 
could still hear fairly well. 

I still feel that indifference toward 


general conversation, but I have learned 
of the immense possibilities of lip-read- 
ing as an aid to the deafened. Shortly 
after I had finished the preliminary 
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course with Miss Suter, my hearing 
failed completely. Less than two weeks 
before that event, one of the foremost 
aurists of the Eastern United States had 
told me, after a careful examination and 
test, that I would never be “distress- 
ingly” deaf. Perhaps he was right, but, 
at any rate, I lost my hearing com- 
pletely. And the total deafness came 
without a moment’s warning. 

It is not difficult for me to recall the 
circumstances! At one o’clock on a Sat- 
urday afternoon in, August, I discussed 
baseball and other affairs of state with 
some of the men at the office where I 
worked as a stenographer. Yes, my 
hearing was still good enough to permit 
me to fill that position to my own satis- 
faction if not to the entire satisfaction 
of my employers. At two o’clock that 
same afternoon, it being a half-holiday, 
I stopped in on my way home for a chat 
with a young lady. It required but a 
few minutes to make me realize that I 
could not hear a sound. And I have 
never heard a sound since. 

Naturally, at the time, I persuaded 
myself that the total deafness was but 
temporary. I had sometimes practiced 
lip-reading with this young lady while 
taking the course at Miss Suter’s, but 
always as a joke. Now I tried the 
practice in earnest and managed to 
“bluff” my way through for perhaps 
half an hour. Then I made some plausi- 
ble excuse and took my departure. 

Music had been one of my hobbies, 
and as soon as I reached home I opened 
up my talking. machine and put on a 


record. I tried several—voices, orches- 
tras, military bands. Not a sound could 
I hear! 


Well, I think I may safely leave to 
your imagination the horror of that 
transition from partial to total deafness. 
I survived, but I shudder a trifle ever 




















yet when I think what that transition 
might have meant to me if I had not 
possessed my slight knowledge of lip- 
reading. I could not understand gen- 
eral conversation by its use. There 
were many among my friends and ac- 
quaintances that I could not understand 
at all. But there were a few with whom 
I could carry on conversation by means 
of lip-reading. That is what lip-reading 
has meant to me! And my knowledge 
of the art came through the columns of 
the Vo_tta Review. Should the Votta 
REvIEW devote less space to lip-reading? 
Well, I should say not! 

Suppose that fifteen years ago some 
one had written to the Editor and ad- 
vised him to devote less space to the 
art, pointing out that he could get more 
subscribers by the change in policy? All 
I know is that if the advice had been 
offered and he had followed it, I cer- 
tainly should have had some terrible 
hours that lip-reading has helped me 
escape. Oh, I know that I might have 
learned of the art sometime, somewhere. 
But I did learn of it only just in time; 
a delay would have been fatal. I can 
almost apply Grace Stricker Dawson’s 
lovely poem, “To a Friend,” with perfect 
fitness, to my friend—the Vorta ReE- 
VIEW ! 

You entered my life in a casual way, 

And saw at a glance what I needed; 
There were others who passed me or met 

me each day, 

But never a one of them heeded, 
Perhaps you were thinking of other folks 

more, 

Or chance simply seemed to decree it— 
I know there were many such _ chances 

before, 

But the others—well, they didn’t see it. 

So much for my own escape. But I 
want to go a step farther and assert my 
belief that the Votta Review’s constant 
advocacy of lip-reading is the foundation 
stone on which has been built the great 
progress of the past fifteen years in im- 
proving the condition of the hard of 
hearing, a progress that must be almost 
unparalleled by any other educational 
movement in ‘the history of the world. 


LESS SPACE TO LIP-READING 
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Let me give you a bit of ancient his- 
tory. Lip-reading is an old, old art. 
Perhaps it may not date back to the 
Pyramids, but we knov: it was in vogue 
as far back as the Fifteenth Century. In 
1774, in France, the Abbe de l’Epee had 
some of his pupils giving exhibitions of 
lip-reading. But it has been during only 
the past quarter of a century that the 
use of the art has spread in this coun- 
try. In 1900 there were, I believe, but 
two schools of lip-reading in the United 
States. True, the Vorta Review, 
founded by Dr. Bell in 1887, and turned 
over in 1890 to the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, had early recognized the 
value of the art. In 1890 it issued a 
booklet on the subject and some five 
years later published a translation of 
Gutzmann’s work on facial lip-reading. 
It also distributed hundreds of copies of 
Mrs. Bell’s paper on the art, published 
originally in The Atlantic Monthly for 
February, 1895. 

For some reason, this work did not 
prove effective. Something different was 
needed. As late as 1909-1910, for ex- 
ample, I, a deafened man, living in 
Washington, within thirty minutes’ street 
car ride of the Volta Bureau, had never 
heard of it or its work. For that mat- 
ter, neither had the various aurists who 
treated me; or, if they had, they main- 
tained a discreet silence concerning it. 
By 1910 the Votta Review began its 
work. From the very beginning it 
seems to have struck the right note. I 
believe, of course, that the note was its 
advocacy of lip-reading. At any rate, 
schools of lip-reading began to spring 
up in the larger cities. Mr. DeLand was 
ardently preaching the value of the art 
in the columns of the Votta Review 
by 1914, and seeking to persuade teach- 
ers to advertise in the magazine. Miss 
Suter, by the way, was one of the first 
to advertise to teach lip-reading. Seon 
no fewer than forty schools and teach- 
ers were advertising. The turning point 
had been reached. Clubs and organiza- 
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tions for the deafened began to sprout 
from the roots of these schools of lip- 
reading. When Mr. DeLand had to 
abandon the work, the deafened were 
fortunate in that his successor believed 
in lip-reading, too, and in organizations 
for the deafened. The healthy young 
Speech Reading Club of Washington 
and other organizations owe more than 
they perhaps realize to time spent on 
them at the Volta Bureau. 

Here is a striking illustration of the 
value of the propaganda work of the 
Votta REVIEW, as contrasted with even 
the fine efforts of the Volta Bureau it- 
self and of the clubs and leagues. In 
1913 a progressive young otologist of 
New York City wrote to Mr. DeLand, 
manifesting a deep interest in- the work 
carried on by the magazine and suggest- 
ing also the desirability of forming or- 
ganizations for social work among the 
hard of hearing. This young otologist, 
whom we shall call Dr. Hays, because 
that is his name, had not learned of the 
existence of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing, started some three 
years previously, and which had, at the 
time Dr. Hays wrote, more than two 
hundred members! It may be, indeed, 
that he never would have heard of it if 
it had not been for the Votta Review! 
Score another point for the magazine— 
and its advocacy of lip-reading! When 
Dr. Hays’ attention was called to the 
League he joined immediately, put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and has ever since 
been one of its most efficient workers. 
May I, then, be permitted to pause here 
and credit his “discovery” to the VoLTa 
REVIEW, a discovery that has given the 
hard of hearing one of the best friends 
they ever had—may he live long and 
prosper ! 

From what has been said, you may 
have gained the impression that I con- 
sider the Votta ReEvrew’s advocacy of 
lip-reading a clear case of the tail wag- 
ging the dog. Lip-reading propaganda, 
with the consequent extension of the 
teaching and use of the art, has been the 
key that opened the way to almost un- 
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dreamed of improvement in the condi- 
tion of the deafened. Who stops to 
consider now that the deaf were once 
considered to be without souls, and that 
scarcely a hundred years ago they were 
classed with the insane! 

Starting with the teaching and study 
of lip-reading as a basis, there are now 
schools and organizations for the hard 
of hearing in practically every large city 
in the United States. We even have our 
national organization, small as yet, but, 
as some one has aptly remarked, with 
a name as big as any of them—the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing! 

The Vorita Review, it must be re- 
membered, is practically the only maga- 
zine advocating lip-reading. There are 
hundreds of magazines and books de- 
voted to the best way of achieving suc- 
cess in various trades and professions, 


and thousands that offer advice con- 
cerning all forms of investment. For 
my part, I do not see wherein “The 


Day’s Work” department falls short in 
this respect, so far as employment con- 
ditions of the deafened are concerned. 
However, that is a matter of opinion. 
I do not doubt that the Editor now and 
then receives letters asking why the 
magazine does not print a page of 
jokes! 

So far as the value of lip-reading it- 
self is concerned, I feel very much as 
did the attendant at a certain famous 
Old World art gallery. A tourist was 
making his way on a run through the 
great galleries of Europe. In this par- 
ticular gallery he sniffed at this picture 
for an instant, and sniffed an instant at 
that, and then stormed out. At the door 
he paused for a moment and glared at 
the venerable attendant. 

“Not a thing here worth seeing,” he 
snapped ; “not a thing!” 

“Tf you please, sir,” replied the at- 
tendant, significantly, “these pictures are 
no longer on trial; the spectators are.” 

Lip-reading is no longer on trial; it 
has amply proved itself. 














THE CITY OF SKY-BLUE WATERS 


EsteLLeE L. KENyon 


T is the romance of the past that illu- 
mines and interprets the present. And 
it is, moreover, the living warmth and 

contact of its people that fixes our affec- 
tions for a place, rather than a cold, cal- 
culating array of facts and figures. It 
is that indescribable something which 
Vernon Lee called the Genius Locci—the 
divinity of places, that charms us. 

The poet Longfellow, in turning to 
Indian myths and legends for the sub- 
ject matter of his poetry, contributed a 
great and 
lasting 
service, not 
alone to 
our nation- 
al litera- 
ture, but 
to our na- 
tional life 
as_ we ll. 
Folk - lore 
is essenti- 
ally the 
history 
of prime- 
val peo- 
ples. And 
in the le- 
gends of 
Long - 
f e llow, 
which he sifted and selected from vari- 
ous sources, we have the true folk-lore 
of this mid-western country—particularly 
the region adjacent to the Mississippi 
Valley. By reason of his vivid descrip- 
tions of the scenery of this beautiful 
section, together with his clever imper- 
sonations of the first inhabitants of the 
soil, Longfellow brought a new element 
into American literature, and immortal- 
ized its romantic setting. The charming 
legend of Hiawatha was partly localized 
here— 


“Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Glance and gleam among the birches”— 
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ALONG THE BLUFFS 


This romantic waterfall, Laughing 
Waters, was, until very recent date, a 
roaring, foaming cataract. It falls from 
a purling little stream to a distance of 
sixty feet into the cool, ferny glen below. 


The creek slips along under rustic 
bridges for a _ considerable distance, 
where it joins the Mississippi. Just 


above the falls, on a little island, stands 
a statue of Hiawatha bearing Minnehaha 
across the creek. 

Minneapolis is the gateway to a re- 
gion of 
ten thou- 
sand lakes. 
The name 
M inne- 
apolis — as 
perhaps 
every - 
one knows, 
is derived 
from the 
Indian 
word 
minne, 
mean in g 
water, and 
the Greek 
word polis, 
meaning 
city. It is 
located at 
St. Anthony Falls, the headwaters ‘of 
the Mississippi. It is situated on both 
sides of the river, the east portion being 
the old town, formerly called St. An- 
thony. The east and west portions are 
now connected by seventeen bridges. 

Minneapolis commemorates the pic- 
turesque and romantic past in the nam- 
ing of its streets and squares and build- 
ings after those early French voyagers— 
the names of LaSalle, Marquette, Nicol- 
let and Hennepin carry one back, in im- 
agination, to the days when the city was 
beyond the farthest frontier. And 
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“WHERE THE FALLS OF MINNEHAHA GLANCE AND GLEAM AMONG THE BIRCHES” 














THE 


CITY 


names likewise reminiscent of the folk- 

lore era are perpetuated in lake and 

stream, trail and glen—names that— 
“Are as links stretching afar, 


Linking the days that were 
With the days that are.” 





Minneapolis is often called the “City 
of Lakes and Gardens.” There are 
within its borders no less than six. size- 
able lakes, surrounded by parks and at- 
tractive beaches and cultivated shores— 
natural bodies of water fed by springs, 
each of which has a shore line from two 
to five miles long. Three of these lakes 
Calhoun, Lake of the Isles and Cedar 
Lake—are connected by lagoons spanned 
by picturesque bridges. Lake Calhoun 
is connected with Lake Harriet by a 
short, beautifully curved stretch of park- 
way, Little Interlaken, bordered by a 
tract of native woodland. This wooded 
area is the romantic setting of another 
legend. Charles Eastman, the educated 
Sioux, tells the story in his book, “In- 
dian Boyhood,” of how Cloud Man, his 
great-grandfather, whose original vil- 
lage was in or near this wooded tract, 
was the first Sioux chief to welcome the 
Protestant missionaries among his peo- 
ple. So here, too, we tread on historic 
soil. 





The lakes are connected by a’system 
of uniquely beautiful parkway boule- 
vards which extend to the river, follow- 
ing Minnehaha Creek, skirting the bluffs 
along the East and West River drives, 
on the the historic Minnehaha Falls, 
through Minnehaha Park, and then to 
Fort Snelling, with its picturesque old 
fort and wonderful river views, and back 
again to St. Anthony Falls. The river 
drive along the bluffs is as scenically 
beautiful as are the palisades of the 
Hudson, and has been likened to them. 

As a city of gardens Minneapolis 
holds to a rightful claim. Our Park 
Board has had vision, coupled with un- 
tiring diligence, in setting apart and 
beautifying the areas of park property. 
Glenwood Park covers a large tract of 
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beautifully rolling land. It is unique for 
its wild flower garden, in which a com- 
plete collection of the native plants of 
the State are naturalized. Glenwood also 
boasts of a charmingly ornamental cas- 
cade falling over artificial rocks, which 
was modeled after that unique cascade 
at Roubidoux, in Riverside, California. 
This was a gift to Glenwood by the late 
Mr. Charles A. Loring, who is held in 
affectionate memory as the father of our 
park system. Lyndale Park, extending 
to the shores of Lake Harriet, with its 
beautifully planned rose garden, peony 
beds, lilac shrubberies and unique all- 
season herbaceous border, and _ the 
charming collection of ornamental coni- 
fers, is a dream of color and fragrance 
from spring to frost. It has no rival for 
charm and effect—not even excepting 
Kew Gardens in England. 

Our suburban lakes afford delightful 
opportunities for summer and _ winter 
sports and recreation—bathing, boating, 
yachting, sailing and canoeing; together 
with skating, ice boating and ice hockey 
in the winter, with skiing and toboggan- 
ing on the snowy slopes. The city in- 
augurated a civic outdoor sports week 
last February—called Play Week. Sport 
clubs from the entire Northwest arrived 
to participate in the various contests and 
to enjoy the fun. But the only thing 
lacking was Old Man Winter himself; 
he failed utterly to keep the engagement 
and sent his proxy, Springtime Weather, 
in his place. The program, however, 
went merrily on to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 





There are several country clubs ad- 
jacent to the city which are set amid ex- 
tensive golf courses. Minnekahda, In- 
terlaken and Woodhill Country Clubs 
are the largest and perhaps the most at- 
tractive. The Automobile Club, on the 
picturesque bluffs of the Minnesota 
River, is an objective point for motor- 
ists, a run of about fifteen miles. 

The description of our parkways and 
boulevard drives is not complete without 
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mention of the long, sweeping Victory 
Drive, dedicated to the memory of those 
brave sons who lost their lives in the 
great conflict. The drive, three miles 
long and about two hundred feet wide, 
General Pershing pronounced as the fin- 
est memorial of its kind in the country. 
Straight as an arrow for a considerable 
distance, it is flanked on each side by a 
double cloistered row of cathedral elms, 
each bearing the name of a Hennepin 
county soldier who lost his life in the 
service of his country. 

Lake Minnetonka might be called the 
Newport of the Northwest. This large, 
beautiful lake is fourteen miles- from 
Minneapolis, reached by fine, natural, 





oiled roads. It is noted for its summer 
homes, many of which are of arresting 
architectural beauty, of the large country 
house type, suitable to the year around 
residence. Lafayette Club, housed in a 
spacious new clubhouse, is the social and 
golf center of Minnetonka. 

Minneapolis is a good place in which 
to live, and, as someone facetiously said, 
is a difficult place in which to die. The 
lack of congestion in all sections of the 
city, the abundance of fresh, dry air, the 
vast open spaces of lake, river and 
wooded park, and the wide, tree-shaded 
streets are all conducive to the health 
and happiness and prosperity of her 
people. 





ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL DEAF MAN 


ANNE FASTENAU Root 


7” you ever attend one of the great 
National Dairy Shows, a Northwest- 
ern State fair, the International Live- 
stock Exposition, or some big event of 
agriculture, you will very probably see 
a stocky, well-built man of middle age, 
busily engaged in chatting with breeders, 
herdsmen, ring stewards, judges, etc. 
This man is Charles F. Collisson, the 
agricultural editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, whose full-page feature articles, 
with attractive illustrations, appear week- 
ly in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. 
Mr. Collisson represents his paper at 
all of the important agricultural events 
in all parts of the country, and takes 
pride in the fact that he has been suc- 
cessful in a profession in which good 
hearing has always been considered an 
absolute essential, yet his own hearing 
has been so impaired that he has worn 
an electrical hearing device for the past 
four years. For ten years before that 
his hearing had been gradually failing. 
His “big job” is conducting a sys- 
tematic campaign to develop the agricul- 
tural resources of the Northwest, and 





CHARLES F. COLLISSON 
Who determined to. specialize in agriculture. 
though he “didn’t know the difference between 
a leghorn bull and a shorthorn rooster” 














ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL DEAF 


he is backed by the publisher of the 
Tribune, Mr. F. E. Murphy, who is him- 
self a farmer and Holstein breeder. An 
annual appropriation of $50,000, for five 
years, is at his disposal to promote bet- 
ter farming, dairying and livestock pro- 
duction in Wisconsin, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. 


To this work he devotes all his time 
and energy, both on the platform and in 
the columns of his paper. His specific 
task is not telling the farmers how to 
farm but arousing business men and 
communities to a better appreciation of 
the importance of agriculture to their 
own business and inspiring them to help 
solve its problems. 


Mr. Collison is in great demand as a 
public speaker and addresses business 
men’s associations and farmers’ gather- 
ings on farm and community co-opera- 
tion, dairying, diversified farming, etc. 
These lectures bring him in close contact 
with thousands of actual farmers, dairy- 
men and business men. 


He reported the World Dairy Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C., in 1923, at- 
tended by delegates from 46 States and 
43 nations, addressed by President Cool- 
idge, Secretaries Hughes, Hoover and 
Wallace. He interviews many promi- 
nent people and recently was granted an 
exclusive interview with Henry Ford, the 
motor magnate, obtaining his views of 
agriculture. The article, when pub- 
lished in the Sunday Tribune, attracted 
wide comment. 


Mr. Collisson began to write before 
graduating from high school in his home 
town of Keokuk, Iowa. A series of 
magazine articles about American car- 
tocnists attracted attention and he se- 
cured a position as cub reporter on a 
local newspaper. He became the young- 
est city editor in lowa, but resigned to 
enlist in the Spanish-American War. 
From his: camp in the Florida sands, he 
sent stories of army life to Des Moines 
and Chicago papers. On his return, he 
married Miss Violet Ferree and entered 
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business life. For ten years he sold 
educational courses for a correspondence 
school and became division superinten- 
dent at Des Moines and later in St. 
Paul. “But,” says Mr. Collisson,“ no 
real newspaperman who has ever eaten 
of the ‘lotus flowers that bloom in the 
old paste pot or sniffed those narcotic 
fumes of benzine and printer’s ink ever 
really escapes their lure,” and so he went 
back to the newspaper business—in the 
advertising department of a farm jour- 
nal. He says: “I was determined, you 
see, to specialize in the one thing that I 
knew least about—agriculture. I never 
lived on a farm and didn’t know the 
difference between a leghorn bull and a 
shorthorn rooster, and am not sure that 
I do now.” 

He spent three winters driving all 
over Minnesota in an open buggy, selling 
advertising to breeders, and froze both 
ears and nose in gaining first-hand 
knowledge of farm life. While this 
knowledge has proved invaluable to him, 
the exposure affected his hearing, which 
began to fail noticeably. In spite of this 
he continued in the advertising business 
and became manager of the advertising 
department of two affiliated farm papers. 

Later, Mr. Collisson established an ad- 
vertising agency which proved to be a 
successful move, and his work in this 
connection, and especially a series of fea- 
tures on the dairy industry written for 
the Tribune, brought an invitation to 
join the staff as agricultural editor. 

At the time of establishing this agency 
Mr. Collisson’s hearing became so im- 
paired that he decided to try an electrical 
hearing device. He still wears one and 
finds it very satisfactory, and is not sen- 
sitive about wearing it. In fact, he calls 
it his “badge of courage, not of defeat.” 
He claims that a hearing device strength- 
ens self-confidence and self-respect ; that 
the wearer can throw back his shoulders, 
look the speaker in the eye, and suggest 
“Not so loud, please; I can hear you 
perfectly!” and although a hearing de- 
vice may be rather conspicuous, it is not 
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WHEN REPORTING THE WORLD DAIRY CONGRESS IN 








NO “FACIAL 
nearly so noticeable as the cupped hand 
over the ear and the apologetic “Louder, 
please.” 

He feels that hard of hearing peoplé 
owe it to their friends to make contacts 
as agreeable as possible and that we 
should use every means to make com- 
munication with other people easy, 
whether by lip-reading, hearing devices, 
or both. He finds his instrument to be 
a great aid when speaking in public, 
as it enables him to place his voice 
correctly. 

In traveling about the country, Mr. 
Collisson has found wearing a hearing 
device to be a positive advantage in many 
ways. He says: “Brakemen put me off 
at the right station; ticket sellers give 
me the best seats. Harry Lauder singled 
me out and sang right down to me, and 
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when attending the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress I was the only person allowed in- 
side a drawn line. When interviewing 
Mr. Ford recently he was much inter- 
ested in my device and asked if I could 
get along without it. [ said I might if 
I stood close and held my hand over my 
ear. Mr. Ford said: ‘That wouldn’t 
bother me, as I am used to talking to 
my friend, Mr. Edison, but he won't 
wear one of those things, as he says he 
hears too much now, although he has 
only about one-fourth of his hearing 
left.’ ” 

Mr. Collison is a bright, wide-awake, 
energetic, successful newspaperman, who 
does not allow his defective hearing to 
daunt his high spirit or to affect his use- 
fulness. As he says: “What’s a little 
deafness between friends?” 





NO “FACIAL MOURNING BANDS” FOR HIM 


Laura Davies Hott 


OYAL BROWN’S definition of 

the “deaf look” is one of depression 

such as those have who are “deep- 
ly conscious of the disadvantages of loss 
of hearing and have yet to learn of its 
advantages.” He has passed that stage 
now, as anyone can see by the genial 
glow of the smile on his face. There 
was a time, however, when he had the 
“deaf look” and had it bad. A fearless 
friend at that time had the nerve to 
give him a friendly bit of criticism, 
calculated to readjust his perspective. 
It did the work, though he didn’t feel 
very kindly about it just then. In an 
article in Hearst’s International, Decem- 
ber, 1924, he says: “I realized then that 
I had, in effect, been wearing facial 
mourning bands for my departed ears.” 
The realization set him to philosophizing 
this way: “Other people’s tribulations 
and afflictions can move us just so far 
and no further. Sympathy is a never- 
failing spring only if tapped with dis- 


cretion. It flows spontaneously or not 
at all. To make much of your 
troubles is to cut sympathy off auto- 
matically at the source. To treat them 
humorously or lightly is, paradoxically 
enough, the surest way of getting a 
never-failing supply.” His conclusion 
was that it was the part of discretion 
to always look cheerful whether he felt 
like it or not. And he discovered, as 
most of us do, that the feeling of cheer- 
fulness soon followed the appearance of 
it. That is why the “deaf look” or the 
“facial mourning bands” departed, never 
to return. 

“But,” contends the man who “looks 
deaf,” “it’s all well enough for a man 
who is a successful author like Royal 
Brown to talk about cheerfulness. Ears 
are not necessary in his job. If fate 
had given me a special talent for earning 
my living without ears, I could look 
cheerful, too.” 

Wait a minute! Was it a gift of fate? 
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HE DETESTED COMPOSITIONS IN SCHOOL, AND COULD NEVER STRING THEM OUT BE- 
YOND THE 200-WORD LIMIT, BUT HIS FIRST STORY, AFTER FIFTY-SEVEN 
REJECTIONS, NETTED HIM $1200, INCLUDING THE MOVIE RIGHTS 
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Or, did Royal Brown develop that talent 
himself because he had to? Suppose we 
look at the facts, and see if he wasn’t 
pushed and prodded by a fate that 
seemed just as unkind as yours or mine. 

He says that he never had any con- 
suming desire to write. He detested 
compositions in school and could never 
stretch them out beyond the 200-word 
limit. When most boys were preparing 
for college, he was compelled to earn 
his living. He tackled the reporter’s 
job not as a means of entering the liter- 
ary world, but to earn some money. His 
first assignment was to write a _ half 
column and turn it in to the city editor. 
He wrote 200 words and his pencil 
stopped automatically. He could think 
of nothing more to say so he turned it 
in and was told by the city editor that 
he would never make a newspaper man, 
and was discharged. 

That only fired his determination to 
do the thing he was told he could not 
do. He went at the job with such de- 
termination that in five years he was 
city editor of that paper himself, having 
held every editorial position from cub 
reporter up, except that of managing 
editor. 

That was the beginning. Still he had 
no great literary aspirations. His first 
offering to the magazines was a humor- 
ous sketch about a trip he took in Pan- 
ama. It was rejected by Everybody's 
Magazine, but the editor was kind 
enough to enclose a note with the re- 
jected manuscript suggesting that it 
would sell—“‘somewhere else.” That was 
the faint spur which started him at the 
task of edging his way into the maga- 
zines “by way of the back pages,” as he 
terms it. In other words, he served his 
literary apprenticeship in learning how 
to write what editors wanted. 

His first story was written, also, be- 
cause a fellow reporter told him he 
couldn’t do it. One night at two o’clock, 
after finishing a seven-hour stint of 
rewriting for his newspaper, he sat down 
at his typewriter and wrote a story which 
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he called “Evelyn Forget.” He sent it 
to a magazine which promptly rejected 
it. He sent that story out all together 
fifty-seven times in the years which 
followed and at last sold it to the first 
editor who had rejected it. It netted 
him $1,200, including the movie rights. 

After selling four stories, he decided 
it was time for him to get some more 
expert knowledge of story structure. 
“Accordingly,” he says in the Boston 
Herald, “I went to Professor Copeland 
—the beloved “Copey” of Harvard men 
—and managed to enroll myself in the 
ultra-exclusive course known as English 
12. This gave me a three-quarters of an 
hour conference with ‘Copey’ every fort- 
night. I can only say that during these 
conferences “Copey’ suffered much (and 
not always in silence) and that if I have 
not profited in the same degree the 
fault was mine, not his.” 

Since he has become established, he 
writes about fifteen short stories a year 
regularly and they appear with equal 
regularity in McClure’s, The Red Book, 
American Magazine, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies Home Journal, and a few others 
of equally high rank. He also writes 
for several British magazines of wide 
circulation. 

Mrs. Brown is likewise an author. 
Under the pen name, Ruth Cameron, 
she writes a daily feature which is widely 
syndicated in newspapers of both the 
United States and Canada. Yet she 
finds time to go over everything her 
husband writes at least twice, criticising 
it minutely, word by word. 

Because authorship is a job where 
deaf ears do not interfere, it is one 
which especially appeals to the deafened. 
It is because of that special appeal that 
Mr. Brown has given us some special 
advice from his storehouse of successful 
experiences. I quote what he says 
direct from his letter written for our 
readers : 

“Let me say first, that fiction is a 
profitable field to a few and a source of 
disillusion to a great many people. The 
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competition is keen and never-ceasing. 
Aside from that, there is a technique to 
it that is not apparent to the casual eye, 
and to master this does require a term of 
apprenticeship, sometimes short, but 
more often long and exhausting. 

“More than this, fiction is not just a 
matter of plot or style. One must have 
a philosophy of sorts and beyond that 
the quality which is known as a ‘sympa- 
thetic imagination.’ Here is a test: can 
you sit in a street car, and, studying 
your fellow passengers, build a_ social 
and economic background for each? 
Can you, in a measure, put yourself in 
tune with them, glimpse their hopes and 
fears? Does the droop of an eyelash, 
the habitual set of the mouth, reveal 
character to you? If so, you are a 
natural student of your kind and can 
probably write about them. Jn time! 

“It is true that new writers always 
stress plot. As time goes on they become 
more interested in character and more 
adept in its portrayal and interpretation. 
They have begun, then, to really ‘write.’ 

“T am asked sometimes to read a man- 
uscript and render a verdict upon it. I 
do not do this because it is a waste of 
time. It should be sent to some editor, 
or rather to many editors, if the first 
does not take it. In the end the author 
will discover whether that manuscript 
is marketable or not. 

“Tt may win acceptance the first time 
out. It may be rejected a hundred 
times. It may seem a paradox but it is 
none the less true, that you may sell your 
first manuscript the first time out and 
yet discover that you cannot write, with, 
that is, a fair measure of financial re- 
turn. On the other hand, you may be 
inundated with not just a hundred but 
even a thousand rejections and yet win 
through. 

“The point is that the author of the 
story that was accepted at once may have 
achieved something that he or she cannot 
achieve again. On the other hand, the 
recipient of a thousand rejections may 
be working through an apprenticeship 
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that will, in the end, fit him for steady 
production of stories. 

“There is no mystery to the business 
of authorship, so far as the marketing 
of your stories is concerned. You there- 
fore select what seems to you a suitable 
market and send it there. Because it 
may not sell, you insure its return by 
enclosing a stamped and addressed en- 
velope. If this comes back with your 
manuscript enclosed, you send it some- 
where else. That’s all. 

“If the editor likes and wants your 
manuscript, he will buy it. If you are 
unknown, both to him and fame, so much 
the better. He knows he has found a 
bargain—something he can purchase for 
less than the price he pays better known 
authors. He will then cultivate your 
acquaintance and, if you can repeat, buy 
more from you. 

“If the editor doesn’t like your manu- 
script he won’t buy it under any con- 
ditions. You may be his bosom friend 
but he’ll shoot it back at you just the 
same. The only open sesame to editorial 
favor is the production of something he 
wants. 

“T never wrote an editor until he had 
written me. I simply put the manuscript 
in an envelope, with my name on the title 
page and sent it to him. I never saw an 
editor until he himself had written ask- 
ing me for an interview. One editor, 
who has since become one of the largest 
purchasers of my stories, must have sent 
me at least fifty rejection slips before he 
bought a story from me. I might have 
told myself that an unknown author has 
no chance, that the cards were stacked 
against me; I am very glad that I did 
not. 

“There are many magazines in this 
country. They appeal to many tastes. 
Some can afford to pay a good deal for 
a short story, running well up into the 
thousands, in fact. These magazines 
naturally have the pick of what the 
market affords because they can pay the 
top prices. They demand certain quali- 
ties in their fiction which beginners are 
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not apt to have at their command. As a 
result the new writer seldom receives 
much attention from them. 

“But there are many magazines which 
cannot afford to pay much for what they 
print. They cannot deal with the better 
known authors. Their editorial appropri- 
ation for a whole issue may not be more 
than a thousand dollars. They are, there- 
fore, continually in the market for un- 
known writers and they present a splen- 
did chance to ‘break in.’ 

“Do this then: Start your manuscript 
on its rounds among the better known, 
more strongly intrenched, magazines, if 
you will. If they do not seem appre- 
ciative, work it down the list. If your 
manuscript finds a place nowhere, per- 
haps you cannot write, or perhaps vou 
have your apprenticeship yet to serve. 
It is for you to decide. I will assure 
you of this, if you can write and will 
persist, you will eventually find a mar- 
ket—and be glad that you persisted.” 

Here is just one more illuminating 
suggestion to the would-be author: 





“Do you write for yourself or for a 
market? To write for yourself is very 
fine, but to write for a market is more 
profitable. Put it this way. A designer 
of women’s clothes might have highly 
original ideas. But he would not make a 
financial success unless he kept an eye 
on the prevailing trend of fashion. He 
conforms to these, creating what the 
market wants. If you do not know what 
I mean by fashions in fiction, read a 
magazine story of twenty years ago—or 
even fifteen—and contrast it with what 
is being published today.” 

Not much sympathy in Royal Brown’s 
heart for the aspirant to literary fame 
who holds the view of the profession 
contained in the following poetic effusion 
which, by the way, is a pretty accurate 
description of no small group of people 
who think they want to write: 

“IT want to be an author, 
My hand upon my face, 


A thought upon my forehead 
And an air of studied grace, 
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I want to be an author 
With genius on my brow, 
I want to be an author 
And—I want to be it now!” 

Royal Brown does not credit himself 
with any genius except that form which 
is defined as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. He is a hard worker. 
Every story is written and severely crit- 
icized at least twice before it reaches its 
final form. Often a ten-thousand-word 
story is cut in this process to two or 
three thousand words. Although he does 
not claim to be a born author, he does 
admit that he is a born reader, and has 
been ever since he discovered there was 
some point to learning his “a, b, c’s.” 
His wife declares that if he sits down to 
a restaurant table without a newspaper 
or magazine that he will begin to read 
the label on the catsup bottle. He has 
a splendid memory for all he reads and 
aids it by a careful filing system of facts 
he thinks may prove useful to him. 

Humarock, Mass., is the home of the 
3rowns. They spend their . summers 
there in their pretty white bungalow. 
The “fiction foundry,” as the author has 
christened it, is a detached room in the 
rear, three sides of which have windows 
that can be thrown open to the breeze. 
In the winter time they travel or sojourn 
“wherever fancy dictates,” yet they sel- 
dom stray far from Boston. The product 
of the “fiction foundry” is mostly stories 
which are typically Bostonian, with per- 
haps a Beacon Street background or a 
down town setting, and always they are 
modern. They are alive with the kind 
of people Royal Brown lives with, the 
people he has known, worked with and 
played with all the thirty-eight years of 
his life. So they become to us who read, 
real people with the same problems, the 
same hopes and fears, the same victories 
and defeats that you and I know. That 
is why they interest us and incidentally 
why magazine editors pay fabulous sums 
for the privilege of placing them between 
the covers of their magazines. 





No one’s makin’ speeches 
’Cep’ de honey bee. 
De principles he teaches 
Sounds right sensible to me. 
He says: “Keep lokin’ foh de sweets 
Dat’s growin’ everywhere; 
An, if some no ‘count weeds you meets, 
Pass on an’ don’t you care.” 
—Anon. 
REETINGS to you, dear friends: 
June, the month of roses! And 
I have been out in the garden with 
the singing bees, gathering blossoms for 
you. Here they are, a whole _basket- 
ful! “Oh,” you say, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, “that’s nothing but a bas- 
ket of letters.” Yes, apparently so. 
Sut here are the red roses of courage, 
the fragrant lilies of hope, the sweet 
mignonette of memories. To be sure 
the roses have thorns, but who minds 
a few pricks when he catches the fra- 
grance and looks deep into the heart 
of such loveliness? Last month we 
talked a little about the beauty of the 
cosmic world, but we didn’t say a 
word about that which is not so ap- 
parent, but far more real and lasting, 
the beauty of a courageous spirit. 
Train up your climbing roses till they 
cover that old stone wall! And remem- 
ber what George Eliot said: “It .will 


never rain roses; if you want more 
roses, you must plant more rose trees.” 
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There may be wild bittersweet among 
the flowers you are trying to cultivate 
but even that, later on, will have beau- 
tiful scarlet berries. 

Do you remember the problems set 
forth in the April Vo_tta Review? There 
was the young woman who was un- 
decided as to whether to attempt to 
keep up the pace with her hearing 
friends or to mingle with her newer 
hard of hearing ones, who, through a 
common handicap, had acquired a deep- 
er sympathy and understanding. See 
what the prize winner, Miss Clara 
Schwartz, of Brooklyn, has to say: 


Dear Miss Anonymous: 

Today I received the Volta and your 
letter has left such a clear echo of my own 
troubles that I must answer at once. When 
I think of how you must feel when those 
well-meaning friends repeat things to you, I 
can feel the hot blood rushing up and down 
my spine and get a chill afterwards. When 
that used to happen to me it took me months 
to get over it and nobody could get me to 
go out again; but it was wrong because 
no one understood just how I felt, and, 
“they should worry,” as the New Yorker 
says. 

If I were in your place I would, for a 
while, keep with my hard of hearing friends 
until you have more knowledge in speech- 
reading. After a few months of steadily 
studying their lips, it will become more 
natural to you and you will gain self- 
confidence, which plays a great part in 
speech-reading. You need not altogether 
shun your hearing friends, but avoid a big 

















THE 
crowd. Just manage to talk with one at a 
time. I always arrange to see people when 


I know that I will be the only visitor or 
in a small gathering. Then / make it my 
business to get some one near me to talk to, 
or a small group facing me. 

I became very hard of hearing when I was 
twenty-two years old. Not till I had been 
deaf fifteen years did I hear of ear phones. 
That was a Ged-send to me. I soon became 
accustomed to wearing an instrument so that 
no one could see it, but it gradually lost its 
power to make me hear clearly. I then got 
an Acousticon and two years ago began to 
study lip-reading, and today I am _ not 
afraid to go out in company, provided I 
reel well. 

At home I am mostly without earphones, 
and it took my family a long time to gain 
confidence in lip-reading, but with my 
increasing ability in it, their confidence 
grows. Now they tell me more stories than 
I sometimes wish to hear, but of course, I 
don’t show them that I am tired of listen- 
ing. They are very strict with me and 
make me pay attention. When very tired 
I wear my earphones and oh, what a relief 
it is to hear! But both together really 
make me forget, often, that I am deaf. 

Now, Miss Anonymous, kgep up courage. 
Associate a great deal with hard of hearing 
friends until you gain self-confidence, but 
don’t neglect your hearing friends, as with 


them you will feel natural after a _ while. 
Would you believe that now some of my 
friends tell me that I suffer more from 


imaginary deafness than anything else? I 
wish they were right. 

Besides my mother, who is a natural lip- 
reader, I do not associate with any deaf 
people. I attend a lip-reading class ana 
there I meet all hard of hearing people, of 
course. Last week at the New York League 
our class won the silver cup at the contest. 
We were all very happy and our teacher 
the happiest of all. 


Running that letter a close second 
comes this one which is largely in re- 
sponse to Mr. Conroy’s question, “What 
can I do to make people talk to me 
more?” There is a brief word for 
Miss Anonymous, too, and incidentally 
good advice for all of us. 


Dear Friendly Lady: 

An effort to take a more active part in 
the Friendly Corner would destroy the 
delicate balance I am trying to maintain 
between my hard of hearing, and my hearing 
friends, as set forth in your first “problem” 
letter. I’ve no brilliant solution of that 
further than to say that I aim to keep a 
50-50 proportion—relaxing in the company 
of the one, and “forgetting” the discomforts 
in the company of the other for the sake 
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of keeping the friendships which are so 
precious. 

But it 1s Mr. Conroy’s letter that chal- 
lenges my attention, since that is the prob- 
lem I am working on—not so much for the 
sake of making people talk to me as to have 
something worth while to offer them. 

As I read his letter there suddenly flashed 
before me the pictures of three friends with 
whom people delight to talk—one, an expert 
speech-reader, one depending upon pencil 
and paper, and one combining speech-reading 
with the help of instruments. Whether it 
was ever consciously a problem to these 
gifted friends I do not know. I have watched 
them with interest, and I think I have dis- 





covered one little secret—they always take 
the initiative! When entering a room, or 
in meeting someone, whether friend or 


stranger, they make some remark that pro- 
vokes an immediate response. It may have 
been a natural gift in the first place, but 
if so it has been cultivated to its fullest 
extent, and has become second nature now, 
and I am convinced that by persistence and 
determination it may be acquired, for it 
works when I try it and no one would ever 
accuse me of having even a latent gift of 
that kind. 

In trying to analyze their success it seems 
to have its beginning in a genuine interest 
in the “other fellow,” and, second, in taking 
forethought when possible as to his interests 
or pleasures—some hobby about which he 
is enthusiastic, or recalling a bit of news 
that would appeal to him, and then, study- 
ing to say it in such a bright, interested way 


that it awakens the response. Then you 
are fairly launched, especially if you can 
learn to look interested instead of worried 


when a goodly part goes over your head. 

In the last analysis, does it not all go 
back to the essential of keening one’s self 
aiive and alert—-of deliberately cultivating 
as many interests and resources as possible, 
so that we may have something worth while 
to give? 

This is written from the standpoint of one 
who sees the goal but has not yet attained! 


When I said that this letter came 
very near tying with the winning one 
[ did not mean to insinuate that the 
others in my basket ranked third, 
fourth and fifth. To tell you the truth, 
they were all so good that I hardly 
knew which to call the blue ribboner. 
So I shall pick them up and show them 
to you just as they come. Every one 
is good and worth while. 

Dear Friendly Lady: 

Mr. Conroy’s letter was so cheery (it 

gave me some good laughs and I read it 


over several times) that I am sure he is a 
very pleasant sort of person, and, if he 
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will just reach out a little, every one will 
be most kind, 
To Mr. Conroy: 

A smile and the spoken word may have to 
come from you first. 

Just as we must re-adjust ourselves to 
the world, so the world must readjust itself 


to us. We must show folks that we can 
understand them, or wish to, and that we 
are not afraid that we will misunderstand. 


Often, I think, when hearing folks meet a 
deaf person they fear he may not understand 
—not that they do not wish to talk to him, 
but that they do not wish to embarrass him. 
So we must be immune to fear and develop 
the tough skin that Mrs. Ross suggests. 

Have you ever tried lecturing yourself 
just as though you were some one else? 
It really works! Early in the complete mak- 
ing over of my life I said to myself, “You 
are totally deaf and undoubtedly you will 
remain so the rest of your life, but you have 
to live! If you are going to avoid talking 
to people, naturally they will avoid talking 
to you. Show them that you can understand 
them and see how pleased they will be. 
And should you not understand, the loss 
will be yours, not theirs.” That is the way 
I began. Everyone, in return, has _ been 
pleasant, courteous, and kind. 

One of my staunchest friends knew me a 
year, and we were daily together, before she 
knew that I heard nothing. Her lips were 
joy lips, but above all, she talked to me 
in a perfectly natural way, never seeming 


to consider me different from others. One 
day someone spoke of the degree of my 
deafness and she said, “But you do hear 


some of what I say?” “Oh, no,” I replied. 
“T hear absolutely nothing.” I tell this only 
to prove that because I did not show my 
lack of hearing she thought nothing about 
it and we got along beautifully. 

So, Mr. Conroy, get in the first word, ask 
a question or two (you'll probably know the 
answer, so it won’t be hard to understand) 
and conversation will be opened and you 
will see how pleased the other person will 
be. 

The letter which follows presents 
another viewpoint and one worth con- 
sidering. I leave it to you to do the 
weighing and balancing. No one rule 
will apply to all people, but a discus- 
sion from different angles will help to 
clarify the question in your own mind. 
Here is a friend who has found re- 
compense in other things. Remember 
that the law of compensation is work- 
ing overtime. Adjust yourself to this 


law and you will find that you are 
“In Tune with the Infinite.” 
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My dear Friendly Lady: 

The Correspondence Club has been a 
diversion, and I have learned from it many 
things beneficial to me. The _ ring-letters 
are always welcomed most enthusiastically. 
When I learn how many of the correspond- 
ents are more than making good I feel very 
proud to be associated with such a happy, 
competent bunch, 

I was much interested in the letter, in the 
April Vorta, from the lady with the unsolved 
social problem. It 1s almost a_ parallel 
with my own experience. I believe I have 
solved it, not exactly to my pleasure, but 
T have just accepted things and made the 
best of them. I try to live my own life in 


my Own way and as circumstances have 
shaped it. Since I have ceased to “kick 
against the pricks” life is made easier. 


lor years after losing my hearing I tried 
to keep pace with my hearing friends, was 
forced into social life by my environment 
and felt that I must keep up with the crowd. 
But I could not bear to be a wall flower 
and most with whom [I came in contact 
seemed to be afraid to make any effort to 
talk to me or draw me into the conversation. 
They just simply did not know how. When 
dining or in company the talk was usually 


of an hilarioys character which I could 
neither hear nor understand, so I decided 
to withdraw from social affairs and save 


my dignity and self-respect. 

We have no social organization here for 
the hard of hearing, although there are many 
deafened persons in this city. 

So I find company in books, sewing and 
doing work for the various charities. I en- 
joy it and believe it is productive of as 
much good as general conversation, and it 
is worth something to be relieved of the 
awful strain of trying to hear. Like your 
correspondent, though, I do sometimes sigh 
for the fleshpots and a bright “Hello” or 
a cheery “Good Morning” raises my spirits 
to the seventh heaven. 

There are so many lovely things in the 
world to be seen and we really have..most 
of the things to enjoy that our-_ hearifig 
friends have. In this age of “small talk” 
we do not miss much by not hearing general 
conversation. And another thing, we are not 
likely to become garrulous and bore our 
friends, and we do not hear gossip! Isn’t 
that something that ought to compensate us 
in a measure? 


I am enclosing a gift for the Washburn 
Friendly Fund and hope it will grow as it 
deserves. What a perfect dear Miss Wash- 
burn was! 

Why not enjoy both old friends and new 
ones? With a little help and understanding 
it is possible to continue activities with our 
hearng friends. The aim and purpose of 
speech-reading should be to enable us to 
follow general conversation and to mingle 
freely with hearing people. We do not wish 
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to segregate—to do so tends to defeat the 
very purpose for which we are striving 
—normality. 

We attend our Leagues and there acquire 
confidence and courage; then by going among 
our hearing friends, we prove that we are 
not a people set apart but able and willing 
to take our place in the world of affairs. 


It requires a great deal of courage and 
determination to do so—but for the good of 
the cause we should never hesitate. We who 
are reading the lips cannot do it all—co- 
operation 1s necessary, and it is only by 
mingling freely with our hearing friends 
that we can obtain it. I like to invite my 
hearing friends to our League meetings and 
let them see for themselves how well we are 
able to converse, given the right conditions. 
A good light on the speaker’s face and the 
head well up so that the tongue movements 
are plainly visible. 

Let us, by all means, continue with our 
hearing friends and encourage other speech- 
readers to do the same. 


Here you have the discussion, pro 
and con. There is wisdom in all of it. 
I feel that we have squeezed the lemon 
pretty thoroughly. And that reminds 
me of a verse on a post card sent me 
by a friend. It is homely philosophy 
but very fitting right here: 

Turn failure into victory, 
Don’t let your courage fade, 
And if you get a lemon, 
Just make it lemonade. 

And in my scrap book I found a 
clipping which also is most apropos. 
I do not know the author: 

The common problem, yours, mine, every- 
one’s, 

Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be, but finding first 

.vhat may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means, a very different thing. 

Isn’t that really what these friends 
have done. or tried to do, each in her 
own way? In mathematics and physics 
we work out problems by given rule. 
In life we make our own rules and are 
continually amending them. From con- 
templation, from experience, from sug- 
gestion, these formulas are evolved. 
“Thought is fluid.” It takes no de- 
finite shape but creeps in here and seeps 
through there. According to the kind 
and amount of thought that filters 
through our lives, do definite results 


appear, clear and concrete. | think we 
will all find here something to help us 
form or reform some of our rules and 
corollaries. I have presented the prob- 
lems; I have given the solutions offered; 
I hope I may add Q. E. D. 

To date the Washburn Friendly Fund 
amounts to twenty-five dollars, even. 
Remember that we want this child to 
grow until he is big enough to go out 
into the world and earn his own living. 
He is not a modern, wayward child 
wishing to spend his earnings on him- 
self. No indeed, he has promised to 
give back to us who raise him every 
cent he makes. Feed him and watch 
him grow! He has powers of digestion 
like an ostrich. He thrives on coppers, 
silver, stamps, checks or money orders. 
(Make these out to Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake.) Don’t throw peanuts to the 
monkeys, throw your nickels and dimes 
into the gaping mouth of the Wash- 
burn Friendly Fund. And _ because I 
happened to mention small coins don’t 
think that our child will falter before 
a large amount. You should see him 
gobble up a check! His powers of as- 
similation are marvelous! 

Those who helped to supply food this 
month are: Lillie Gardner, Mrs. Pocock, 
Mrs. Nettie Miller, Janice Boyd, Jon- 
othan Sharp, Gertrude Walters, Hunter 
M. Meriwether, Mrs. W. H. Schadt, 
and the Boosters (money for fines). 

Send in your contributions for that 
May prize! Be an active member! Do 
you tell your league friends about the 
Correspondence Club? Help to spread 
the good cheer. This is what one Cor- 
nerite has to say about the ring-letters: 

In these letters it is the personal touch 
that appeals, just as if we all came together 
for a little meeting and talked of the things 
that concern us most in a personal way, 
our work, our tastes, our families; or in 
other words, the so-called “small talk” of 
social life that the deafened must necessarily 
miss except for such an opportunity as this. 

Just what is the greatest charm of 
the ring-letters I am not quite prepared 
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to say, myself. For me I think it is 
the note of busy-ness and cheerfulness 
that runs through all of them. As I 
stop and think of all the various mem- 
bers of this big club I can’t recall a 
single one who has complained that his 
day is too long, or that it is a dreary, 
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monotonous day. There must be some- 
thing contagious in these letters. Join 
the Club and catch the germ! There is 
no one who will give you a warmer 
welcome than 

THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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CoNDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN 


HE third installment of a series 
of “Leaves from the Diary of a 
Social Worker” is published this 
month. 
ae ae ee 
Dear Diary: 

One finds great comfort in talking to 
you because you always seem to under- 
stand and you judge fairly. You have 
a faculty for weighing matters carefully 
and viewing all questions in true per- 
spective. Not many persons possess 
this power or are capable of self-exam- 
ination and interpretation. You are jus- 
tified in taking me to task for philoso- 
phizing at such length, but a series of 
interviews with failure after failure has 
its effect. 

I have conversed with several hard of 
hearing people during the past week 
on the subject of the jobs they failed to 
hold. I interviewed Victor Jensen at 
great length, and found myself feeling 
as hopeless as usual when he departed. 
Victor has been in and out of work 
three times in a period of eleven months, 
although he is highly skilled at his 
trade. He is a window dresser and 
showcard writer of no mean ability and 
learned his trade thoroughly before he 
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became deafened. In spite of the fact 
that he rates 100 per cent in all the qual- 
ities essential for success in the occupa- 
tion, he does not make the grade. Anal- 
ysis of him reveals a good constructive 
imagination supported by originality and 
fundamental art training. His technical 
knowledge of color, design and lettering 
is all that it should be. He even spells 
accurately. He shows a realization of 
the job possibilities by the manner in 
which he informs himself on the articles 
and merchandise he is called upon to 
display. At the onset of a noticeable 
degree of deafness, he forsook a promis- 
ing position to rid himself of the embar- 
rassment of contact with associates who 
knew him as a man of normal hearing. 
More than one person has made this 
stupid blunder. Perhaps it is a_mis- 
fortune that he experiences no difficulty 
in securing employment. One with his 
references, training and skill rarely does, 
especially when he is able to handle the 
interview intelligently with the aid of a 
hearing device. Victor manages to reg- 
ister a very favorable impression at the 
first interview, yet never fails to antag- 
onize his employer and other workers 
in a very few days by his refusal to use 




















his hearing aid for conversation with 
them. He is not a lip-reader for most 
evident reasons. When happily employed 
he cannot take time for so frivolous a 
study and while unemployed economic 
pressure swamps all other thought. His 
failure is directly attributable to his un- 
willingness to embrace the rehabilitative 
forces at his command. 

Sydney Brown is so different. He 
stepped into one of the jobs Victor 
couldn’t hold, and made a success of it, 
although far less qualified than his 
predecessor. He was prepared to carry 
out instructions and to participate in the 
banter that took place among the work- 
men to ease the work day. 


I also had an interesting talk with an 
employment manager of a large mail 
order house. We were discussing the 
labor turnover of the deafened, a sub- 
ject in which he was particularly inter- 
ested because of much deafness in his 
own family. I have repeatedly quoted 
his remarks to our friends, the drifters, 
in the hope that an outsider’s point of 
view might be more effective. Many 
employees come and go in a large busi- 
ness establishment, so that few are 
singled out for special thought or con- 
sideration except possibly the handi- 
capped or an unusually proficient work- 
man. Among the hard of hearing em- 
ployees under his supervision are a typ- 
ist, a cataloguer, three examiners, a 
packer, a mail clerk and several tracers. 
These people seek no favoritism because 
of their physical handicap and bring to 
their jobs skill in their occupations, and 
receptive minds. They are prepared to 
meet any situation by acknowledging 
the limiting powers of a physical handi- 
cap, yet seeking every means of rehabil- 
itation. They have prepared by studying 
lip-reading and adapting themselves to 
the use of hearing sets, and they keep 
up study and practice to attain a greater 
degree of efficiency. Incidentally, they 
are acquiring a strong power of concen- 
tration, quickness and alertness, assets 
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toward a better and: bigger occupation. 
He classifies those who are. unprepared 
among the drifters who go from job to 
job, ever seeking, but never finding the 
elusive something better. Here are the 
employees who are discharged for ineffi- 
ciency and who are responsible for a 
large part of the prejudice against handi- 
capped workmen. They often regard 
the person who offers them advice about 
surmounting their physical handicap as 
an impostor. 

I was interrupted a few moments ago 
by Helen Dull, another example substan- 
tiating our above contentions. Helen is 
a bookkeeper whose education and study 
terminated forever on the day she grad- 
uated from business school. I have urged 
her to reconsider her decision for the 
past three years, but to no avail. It 
must be conceded that one’s advice makes 
a temporary impression which gains a 
promise or two that she will turn over a 
new leaf very soon or just as soon as she 
has another job. 

She has no knowledge of lip-reading, 
she cannot use a hearing set, and there- 
fore must be communicated with throygh 
the medium of writing. We should have 
a flash card on our desk which could be 
seen clear across the room, DO IT 
NOW. — Still a better plan would be 
to elevate you, dear Diary, to a position 
of sandwichman and stand you on the 
doorstep dressed up in your cookiest 
smile and the placard, “DO IT NOW.” 

o > 868 


If there are still some left on earth 
who doubt the commercial value of lip- 
reading, I hope they have read the above. 

In the March number of the VoLTa 
Review, Dirk P. DeYoung has assured 
us that the urge of food, clothing and 
shelter, and the will to succeed, will, if 
he goes after it, cause the deaf man to 
arrive at about the same results as his 
hearing brother. Splendid “dope,” Dirk. 
All of us need a little of the same spirit. 
But before you consign to limbo the 
employment agencies of the leagues, vo- 
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cational guidance bureaus, the Day’s 
Work, the Job Man, won’t you amplify 
a bit? 

There is nothing that wins quite so 
much admiration as pluck. We all gaze 
with adulation and wonder at the swim- 
mer who delights to battle against a 
swift current. And we despise the man 
who invariably seeks the path of least 
resistance, who is content to paddle lazily 
down stream. But when it comes to the 
long distance swimming contest, you put 
your money on the man who carefully 
measures his strength, and who is alert 
to take advantage of every eddy, change 
of tide, cross current and_ back-water. 
And life, remember, is a long distance 
swim. 

The insurance tables tell us that the 
average span is about fifty-eight years, 
though most of us, who have attained 
maturity, have an expectancy consider- 
ably greater than that. We start with a 
brain, a nervous organization, eyes, ears, 
etc., and it behooves us, with the equip- 
ment which we have and that which we 
can develop, to try for the greatest pos- 
sible success in the race. 

In a recent number of the Cosmo poli- 
tan, Thomas Edison has assured his 
readers that he wouldn’t hear better if he 
could and that he believes deafness has 
helped him to success in life. He attrib- 
utes his splendid nervous condition at 
advanced age to the fact that he has 
never been subjected to the strain of 
useless conversation, or been tried by 
the noises of modern civilization. His 
business, his career, his ambitions and 
social needs have, apparently been ideal 
for a deaf man. Whether the line of 
his marvelous success has been at all 
modified by his lack of hearing, or 
whether he would have followed sub- 
stantially the same course, if his hearing 
had been perfect, who can tell? 

For the world is full of deaf men who 
have succeeded in almost every line of 
endeavor. With some, like Edison, the 
shaping of the career in lines unham- 


pered by deafness has seemed natural 
and unbroken. Others who have started 
in paths that were later barred by deaf- 
ness, have seen the necessity of modify- 
ing somewhat their plan of life. Many 
a man whose early ambition was perhaps 
to be a great trial lawyer, has made his 
reputation in one of the many branches 
of office law. Many doctors have found 
it wiser to shift from practice to a life 
devoted to research in the laboratory. 
Some of the most influential men in the 
history of our country, who, except for 
deafness, might have been more widely 
known as occupants of high office in the 
gift of the people, have performed useful 
work in the committees of their parties. 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, in his recent 
book, “Louder, Please,” has told us that 
association with partners, who were to 
take care of the personal contacts, con- 
tributed to his great success in the adver- 
tising business. He even records one 
failure, which he thought might have 
been caused by the fact that the contract- 
making conversation was forced upon 
himself. 

These men, and many others, through- 
out life have achieved success without 
collapse, by realizing when to pursue the 
straight course and when to _ swerve, 
when to use every last atom of nervous 
energy and when and how to conserve it. 
It’s wisdom and not cowardice or laziness 
to plan for work within your resources. 
But how about the people who have 
gotten onto the wrong track, who cannot 
shape their own course, or differentiate 
between work utterly impracticable for 
them and that well within their powers? 
These are the ones who need the employ- 
ment bureau, the social worker and the 
vocational expert. There’s nothing mys- 
tical about- experts. They’re merely the 
recipients of the experience of the trials 
of others, so that their information and 
advice will guard each new adventurer 
in life from making the same old mis- 
takes over again. There are but few 
people who can succeed at almost every- 
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thing they undertake, but there is at 
least one thing at which every man can 
make a moderate success. Fortunate is 
he who discovers his bent early in life. 
Get on the right track, do your founda- 
tion-laying before you are forty and 
there’s a chance for easier going after- 
wards. It’s false pride to enjoy the 
glory of temporarily doing the impos- 
sible. You might even, with bad ears, 
make a splendid dash for awhile as a 
stenographer, but what of the nervous 
collapse to follow? A job that can last 
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through life without breaking the human 
machine is the one you're after. 

You’ve fed us wonderful tonic, Dirk, 
but surely you'll admit the wisdom of 
selection; and that there’s a place for 
those who are busily tabulating the re- 
sults of past experience and from their 
lessons drawing the inferences that will 
save deaf people from the pitfalls that 
have entrapped others. 

“Happiest are those whose ambitions 
do not lie too far beyond their abilities.” 

Write to the Job Man. 





REVIEWS OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


PROBLEMS IN RELATION TO THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Horace Newuart, M. D., F. A. C. S. 


The following brief review is made of a 
paper read before the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Association, St. Paul, October, 
1923, and published in Minnesota Medicine: 

A conservative estimate, based upon various 
sources, discloses the fact that we have in the 
United States upwards of three million per- 
sons of all ages whose hearing has become a 
handicap in their educational progress, in their 
economic efficiency and in their social rela- 
tions with their fellow beings. 

The problems of the deafened may be 
grouped as (1) prophylaxis and treatment, 
(2) education and rehabilitation, (3) eco- 
nomic and social welfare. 

It is the opinion of the author of the ar- 
ticle that medical schools should devote more 
time to diseases which may result in deafness. 
The public should also be educated by the 
family physician to neglect no ear symptom 
or diseased conditions which might affect the 
hearing. 


There should be a regular routine examina- 
tion at frequent intervals of all persons as to 
the acuity of their hearing and the earliest 
possible removal of all factors which might 
result in ear trouble. 


The causes which may operate to produce 
impairment of hearing are found sometimes 
in the upper respiratory tract or in focal in- 
fections sometimes as remote as the intestinal 
tract. The skill of the internist or of the 
surgeon may be required. 

Perhaps the greatest boon to the hard of 
hearing is the study of lip-reading, a substi- 
tution of sight for hearing. This measure 
does more than any other to mitigate the 
isolation of the deafened and to brighten their 
outlook on life. 


The social and economic problems of these 
people grow out of the peculiar psychology 
of the hard of hearing. Unaided, the recently 


deafened man faces a calamity of large pro- 
portions. These problems are best met by spe- 
cial organizations composed largely of hard 
of hearing members. “Their activities include 
classes in lip-reading, the maintenance of an 
employment bureau, various social and study 


clubs to entertain their members and give 
them opportunity for self-expression.” Lec- 
ture courses, radio clubs, opportunities for 


culture and the formation of helpful, sympa- 
thetic friendships are all calculated to meet 
the higher needs of the individual. 

An interesting feature of the work of these 
organizations is an intelligent propaganda for 
the prevention of deafness, for no class is 
more keenly interested in this than the deaf- 
ened themselves. 

Dr. Newhart urges the otologist to lend: his 
active support to all organizations for the 
hard of hearing, and says: “His recognition 
of the service of such organizations is best 
shown by his personal participation in these 
activities and by acquainting his hard of 
hearin patients with the advantages of 
affiliation with a co-operative association of 
this kind.” 





HOW IS YOUR HEARING? 

Mr. Fred DeLand heads an article in The 
Journal of the National Education Association 
for March, 1925, with this question. 

It has been variously estimated that 30, 50 
or perhaps 80 per cent of all people have some 
impairment of hearing in either one or both 
ears, Mr. DeLand makes a more conservative 
estimate of 25 per cent, and this includes those 
having a “fair” amount of hearing, on through 
those who are totally deaf. With a popula- 
tion of about 120,000,000, this means that in 
the United States alone there are about 30,- 


000,000 cases of people suffering from ear 
trouble. 
It should not be overlooked that deafness 


has increased within the last eighty years. At 
the present rate every other person will have 
some form of ear trouble at the end of another 
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eighty years. Shall this affliction be allowed to 
so increase? 

Mr. DeLand’s suggested remedy is the or- 
ganization of clubs and societies in every com- 
munity for the conservation of hearing. He 
considers it a patriotic duty. 





THE CHILD WITH IMPERFECT HEAR- 
ING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

In School Life for April, 1925, Mr. Fred 
DeLand, former Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, calls attention to the life-long, un- 
selfish efforts of Alexander Graham Bell “to 
help regain and preserve for deaf children 
their rightful heritage of equal educational 
opportunities.” Dr. Bell was the devoted 
champion of children with any degree of deaf- 
ness and urged on the teaching profession 
and the public alike, the necessity of giving 
special attention to hard of hearing children 
in the public schools. He emphasized the 
necessity of an examination of the ears at 
least once a year, in order that incipient cases 
might be checked or cured. 

Probably 25 per cent of all pupils in the 
public schools have some defect of hearing. 
Lessons in lip-reading should be available 
through the schools for those needing this help. 
A teacher who is herself a good lip-reader, 
and therefore sympathetic, should be employed 
for this work. It is Mr. DeLand’s belief that 
a hearing teacher is to be preferred to a hard 
of hearing one, that is, for children. 





LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE 


We regret the error in numbering 
some of the definitions of the cross 
word puzzle presented last month, but 
doubtless the “fans” were able to make 
the necessary changes. The first cor- 
rect solution was sent in by Mrs. James 
F. Norris. 
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THE VOLTA. REVIEW 





ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION COURSE 


My peEAR Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


I think you should know something about 
the extension course which Miss Howe has 
been giving at the University of Rochester 
this spring. About thirty picked teachers were 
signed up and the attendance has been almost 
100 per cent. I gave several talks on anatomy 
and physiology of the ear, and some of the 
clinical facts that teachers should know. I 
will give the teachers the chance to attend 
some of the clinics so they will be able to 
do much work themselves even if they have 
no doctor to check up their work. The course 
has been a great success. 

I especially want you to know that the 
university will put on an extension course this 
summer in lip-reading for children in the 
public schools. Miss Howe will give the teach- 
ing course; I will give several talks on anat- 
omy and physiology, and conduct several 
clinics. We will keep a number of the hard of 
hearing children together during the summer 
so that the attending teachers may have teach- 
ing experience. 

The course will begin June 24 and continue 
until July 31; two hours every morning. The 
University credits will be 4. 

I have had a number of calls for teachers 
but there are none available. This course will 
give cities that wish to start the work a chance 
to pick out a good teacher who knows the 
system of education in use, who has the proper 
psychology, and send her here for the five 
weeks. You know, of course, that the psy- 
chology of the lip-reading teacher is some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary. 

You will also be glad to know of a very 
nice little surprise that came to me the other 
day. A lady walked into the office and said 
she represented a group of women who had 
been interested in the work I had been doing 
in the schools, and they wanted to express 
their appreciation of what I had accomplished 
for the children. She placed in my hand a 
very lovely note and with it a substantial flock 
of golden eagles, all screaming for a chance 
to be spent for some good purpose. Wasn’t 
that fine? It shows that things you do for 
the community are never lost sight of entirely. 

Very truly, 
FRANKLIN W. Bock. 

Every reader will be glad to hear of this 
recognition of “Dr. Bock’s _ self-sacrificing 
work.—EbpITor. 





SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
INTERESTED IN BETTER SPEECH 


Dr. Frederick Martin, of the Martin Insti- 
tute for Speech Defects, has recently an- 
nounced a summer course for teachers at 
Ithaca. Two courses are offered, one of 10 
weeks, to begin on June 1, another of 8 weeks 
to begin on June 29. For many years Dr. 
Martin has been one of. the leading teachers 
in this country in speech improvement. 
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HE greenest pastures are always 
over the fence, and an Oklahoma 
veteran, trained to a trade, is en- 
vying those men whom the Veterans 
Bureau allowed to attempt college work. 
He claims that there has not been one 
failure, to his knowledge, although many 


had not had the usual preparatory 
training. 


If college training will lead to a more 
useful life, it is doubtless advisable to 
take it up. But this is not always true in 
the case of the deafened man, who, to 
be successful, is almost compelled to be 
a specialist in some line of work. To 
become a specialist does not always re- 
quire a college course. 


The deafened men who are succeeding 
in college are to be commended, but 
those deafened or hard of hearing men 
who are holding down jobs in the busi- 
ness world are greater heroes, I believe. 

The deafened job-holder is continu- 
ally running up against the competition 
of men with five good senses. My hat’s 
off to him! He must of necessity sur- 
pass them in one or several qualities— 
initiative, skill, willingness to work—in 
order to keep his place. And he is doing 
it constantly! That’s the beauty of it. 
One totally deaf Veteran is in charge 
of the X-ray and laboratory of a rail- 
road hospital in Illinois; another is a 
laboratorian in a Veterans Bureau hos- 
pital in Missouri; another, the assistant 
editor of a New Orleans paper ; another, 
a truck farmer; and yet another, the 
manager of. a buffalo farm, where buf- 
falo, water buffalo, American and Eu- 
ropean deer, elk, and several kinds of 
waterfowl! are raised. It is these men, 
and men like them, who should be en- 
vied, if we must envy someone. They 
are producers— that’s why. 

It is well known by this time that the 
totally deaf veteran receives a 100 per 
cent disability rating from the Veterans 


Bureau, through legislative enactment. 
There have been fears on the part of 
friends that the veterans would interpret 
that rating too literally. Some of them 
do, but those who know that the only 
real satisfaction in life comes through 
hard work, do not. I don’t think that 
the government meant by that rating 
that we were to be excused from all 
further effort. It is simply a concession 
to the nature of the disability, just as it 
is in the case of those men who lost two 
limbs. No one will claim that such a 
man is useless, and yet he is so consid- 
ered for purposes of compensation. 

A way to usefulness, if one is in the 
dark, is through our leagues for the 
hard of hearing. Why don’t more vet- 
erans belong to them? I have a letter 
from the secretary of a thriving league 
in one of our largest mid-western cities, 
who states that not one veteran’s name 
is on their membership lists! Either this 
league is neglecting the Vet, or the Vet 
has never discovered the league, and in 
either case the Vet is the loser. For the 
leagues provide that social stimulation 
which is necessary to the proper growth 
of personality, and which often can be 
acquired by the deafened through no 
other medium. Frequently, too, they 
conduct employment bureaus, and almost 
all give free instruction in lip-reading. 
They are worth looking into. 

Another . thing that’s worth looking 
into is your ink well. Yes. Where are 
those letters, discussions of problems, 
reminiscences, for the department? 
Don’t think you have to be a literary 
giant to be an acceptable contributor. 
The essential thing is to have something 
of interest about yourself to tell us, and 
it doesn’t make much difference how it’s 
done. Ask questions, too, if you want to. 
Disagree with us, if you wish. Whatever 
you do, start something! 

SARG. 
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GOING UP 





With the Federation 
A Release by the Publicity Committee 


UPPORTING the Federation is no 

idle dream; it is an investment. 

Taking your place in the ranks and 
working for the cause is your duty, a 
duty that we all love to perform. Get- 
ting your local organization to join the 
Federation as a constituent body is the 
next move, and there’s a fine feeling of 
the glory that comes through sacrifice in 
putting this through. Then you settle 
down to work for a 100 per cent Feder- 
ation membership in your home group, 
and while you are doing this, you begin 
to realize that you love this national 
work very dearly, and that you wish to 
see it grow. You are thinking by this 
time of the Federation as a young 
Herakles, performing prodigious labors 
for the rights of the deafened. And if 
you are a practical person and fond of 
children as well, you realize that the 
husky youth has a growing boy’s appe- 
tite and that the strength of his man- 
hood depends upon the amount and the 
quality of his food. So the financing of 
the Federation becomes the darling 
project of your heart, and if you cannot 
write your own name in the lower corner 
of a fat check, you can gather a circle 
of kindred souls together and do it 
somehow. 

So much for unselfish love; but we 
have started to tell you what results you 
can get for yourself or your home or- 
ganization by active support of our na- 
tional society. Do you realize that our 
young Federation is already moulding 
public opinion? Or that its opinions 
have crystallized into definite policies 
heartily supported by all its members? 
These policies of the Federation are 
now being worked out by the commit- 
tees into helpful material, which is avail- 
able to all who wish to make use 
of it. For example, have you an em- 
ployment problem? Or does your local 


organization wish to start active em- 
ployment work? 


Consult the Commit- 
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Vocations. 
Authoritative advice is yours for the 


tee on Employment and 
asking. Do you long to have a lip- 
reading class established in your town? 
Are you ready to go to your school 
board on behalf of the educational 
rights of the deafened child? The Edu- 
cation Committee is at your service. 
Do you want to know how to get up 
an exhibit, or how to obtain press pub- 
licity for your organization? The Pub- 
licity Committee is ready and willing to 
advise. Have you organization troubles 
that refuse to solve? Pile them up on 
the Field Secretary. She knows every- 
body’s woes and how to come up smil- 
ing in spite of them. 

Now that we have shown you what 
rich gains may be yours in return for 
your support of the Federation, do you 
remember our plea in the March VoLta 
Review? Nine hundred and seventy-five 
dollars more has been pledged. The 
generous donors are: Adolph Bloch, 
New York; Miss Gertrude Thomas, New 
York-Pasadena; Norman D. Fraser, Chi- 
cago, $200 each; Dr. Gordon Berry, 
Worcester; George P. Putnam, New 
York; Max Rosenberg, San Francisco, 
$100 each; Mrs. George L. McAlpin, 
New York, $50; Mrs. George Kauff- 
man, Columbus, O., $25. The Treas- 
urer informs us that only four more sub- 
scriptions of $200 each are needed to 
attain the goal set by Mr. Childs as 
necessary. And $600 of our subscrip- 
tions are conditional upon the raising of 
the full quota of $3,000. So fall to, and 
help, everybody! We simply must save 
that additional $600. Eight hundred 
dollars to be raised before Dr. Berry 
opens the Minneapolis Conference on 
June 22! Let us tell you what one mem- 
ber is doing. Miss Gertrude Torrey of 
Chicago is out to raise $200 in two- 
dollar memberships, and she has gone a 
long way towards her goal. Are you 
with the Federation? Going up! 
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of Hearing 
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of Hearing 
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Hearing 
New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing 
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of Hearing 
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of Hearing 
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Toledo League for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Speech Reading Club of 
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ORGANIZATION NOTES 


On April 14th the Denver 
League held its first benefit 
card party. About 400 peo- 
ple were present and the sub- 
stantial fund realized will be 
used to augment the building 
fund. 

The Jersey City League is 
enjoying a radio set, the gift 
of one of its members. 





The Chicago League was 
represented by an exhibit at 
the Woman’s World Fair, 
which was held in Chicago 
from April 18th to 25th. 
Prominent members of the 
League were in charge of the 
booth where they distributed 
leaflets concerning the work 
of the organization. 


Some time ago a well-or- 
ganized Woman’s Exchange 
was opened at the Club House 
of the Los Angeles League. 
The League will receive 20% 
commission on sales, the bal- 
ance going to the consignor. 





The Speech Reading Club 
of Philadelphia has published 
an attractive little paper “The 
Speech Reader.” If it is not 
on your bulletin board, ask 
your secretary to let you see 
it. 


Tne Long Beach League for 
the Hard of Hearing has 
started a building fund and 
now is the proud possessor 
of a substantial bond. 


Recently, Cy Hunger- 
ford of the Pittsburgh Sun, 
delighted the members of the 
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Pittsburgh League with his 
talk and cartoons. 

The editor of “Views and 
Reviews” published by the 
Philadelphia League is to be 
congratulated on the April 
and May numbers containing 
articles by Royal Brown and 
Earnest Elmo Calkins 

On April 22nd, the members 
of the Toledo League had 
the pleasure of hearing Mrs. 
R. C. Morris lecture on “The 
Influence of Great Poetry 
Upon Our Lives.” 


Mr. H. J. Passno, finger 
expert, recently gave the mem- 
bers of tthe Des Moines 
League interesting information 
about their hands and fingers. 





Officers and directors of 
the New York League at- 


tended the Fifth Anniversary 
Dinner of “Better Times” on 
April 2, 1925. They sat at a 
table equipped with a new 
hearing apparatus which was 


developed by the Bell Lab- 
oratories for tthe Western 
Electric Company. All of 


those present pronounced the 
dinner a glorious success. 


On May 6th the Speech 
Reading Club of Washington 
gave its annual entertainment. 
The “Cannibal Love Affair,” 
a shadowgraph, was hilarious- 
ly funny, and kept the audi- 
ence in a roar of laughter. 


One of the outstanding 
aims of the Rochester League 
is “To promote parental and 
community interest in meas- 
ures to prevent deafness in 
children.” How gloriously is 
this aim being fulfilled through 
Dr. Bock’s Clinic! 
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ATTENTION! 
Have you received an itin- 
erary from the Chicago & 


Northwestern Railway? If not, 
then one will be sent from 
headquarters upon request. if 
you have received one, why 
not make your reservation 
on the Presidential Special at 
once? Your secretary. will 
give you full information. 


THE TREASURER’S 
TROPHY 


A prize to be known as the 
Treasurer’s Trophy will be 
awarded to the constituent 
body (of at least twenty-five 
members) having the highest 
percentage of individual mem- 
berships in the Federation. 
Ask your secretary for com- 
plete information about de- 
tails connected with the 
trophy. The- contest closes 
on June 12th, 1925. If you are 
not an individual member of 
the Federation, will you not 
join at once and help your 
crganization win the trophy? 
One of the rules of the con- 
test is: “The Trophy shall be 
the property of the organi- 
zation so winning it until the 
next ensuing conference, but 
it shall become the permanent 
property of the organization 
winning it three times.” Every 
constituent body has an equal 
chance at the Trophy! Ready, 
set, go! 





EXHIBITS AT THE CON- 
FERENCE 


All of the constituent bodies 
will have exhibits - at . the 
Conference. These will be 
shown at the New Nicollet 
Hotel, where all of the meet- 
ings will be held. 

Various hearing device 
manufacturers have been 
invited to exhibit at the Con- 
ference. 

The teachers of speech 
reading have been asked to 
send posters, circulars, cards, 
folders, etc., and these will 
also be exhibited. 

The banners of the constitu- 
ent bodies will be effectively 


displayed in the assembly 
room of the New Nicollect 
Hotel, where they will be 


hung on an invisible wire 
stretched on the curtains just 
back of the stage. 





REPORTS FROM CONSTI- 
‘TUENT BODIES 


The delegates from consti- 
tuent bodies will bring pic- 
tures of the activities of 
their organizations, and vital, 
typewritten statements about 
their work. These will be 
thrown upon a daylight screen 
provided through the cour- 
tesy of the Trans-Lux Day- 
light Picture Screen Com- 
pany of New York. The pic- 
tures and digested reports 
will be enlarged by means 
of the screen, so that they 
will be clearly legible all over 
the room. The Trans-Lux 
Company will also furnish a 
smaller screen for general an- 
nouncements. 





Welcome to our three new 
constituent bodies! The Des 
Moines League for the Hard 
of Hearing the Philadelphia 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing and the Bloomfield Aural 
Society. 


“WE WILL HAVE WITH 
US IN MINNEAPOLIS”— 


Dr. Jane E. Robbins, Head 
Worker at~ Neighborhood 
House, Denver, Colo. Dr. 
Robbins. is one of the pioneers 
in social” work, and has had 
varied experiences in settle- 
ment work and in work with 
organizations for the hard of 
hearing. 

Dr. Roy Gilpatrick, whose 
experiences were related in 
the May Volta Review. His 
remarkable speech reading 
makes the subject of his pa- 
per, “The Practical Value of 
Speech Reading,” unusually 
appropriate. 

Miss Gertrude Van Ades- 
tine, Principal of the Day 
School for the Deaf, Detroit. 
Miss Van Adestine is equally 
interested in the deaf child 
and the hard of hearing child 
and her paper on “An Educa- 
tion to Meet the Deafened 
Child’s Needs” will be a great 
help to all teachers and others 
interested in the problems of 
the deafened child. 


Miss Gertrude. Torrey, of 
Chicago. Miss Torrey is well 
known to many of the read- 
ers of the Volta Review, who 
will gladly welcome her, and 








teachers of speech reading 
will see some of their prob- 
lems solved in her paper, “Spe- 
cial Problems Confronting a 
Teacher of Speech Reading.” 


Dr. Harold Hays, former 
president of the Federation. 
His paper, “A Layman’s Mis- 
takes in the Treatment of His 
Hearing Defect,” will explain 
in a non-technical manner the 
things “we should not do.” 


Dr. Harold Rypins, of A!- 
bany, N. Y. No other group 
of people is exploited as 
much as the deafened, and 
Dr. Rypins’ “expose” of 
“Quacks” will doubtless save 
many dollars for those who 
might otherwise 


try some 
“fake” treatment. 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher, of 
New York. Dr. Fletcher 
needs no introduction to those 
who were present at the 
Washington. Conference and 


heard his “Sound Magnifica- 
tion.” Dr. Fletcher will give 
an informal talk, and _ will 
show by means of motion pic- 
tures just how an electrical 
hearing aid works. 


Miss Caroline Olin, of Bos- 
ton. From her experiences 
with social organizations 
Miss Olin will tell us of the 
value of. “Team-Work in So- 
cial Service.” 


Dr. Percival Huget. Dr.. 
Huget, a noted minister of 
Brooklyn, \N. Y., is peculiarly 
fitted, because of his. imper- 
fect hearing, to inspire us 
with “Some Secrets of - the: 
Silences.” 


Miss Ida Lindquist. A suc- 
cessful teacher of  speech- 
reading in Minneapolis, whose 
paper, “The. Great Privilege 
of the Lip-Reading Teacher,” 
will show the wonderful op- 
portunity of the lip-reading 
teacher in helping to recon- 
struct lives. 


Other speakers will be our 
president, Dr. Gordon Berry, 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, foun- 


der of the Federation, Dr. 
Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Dr. 


Horace Newhart, president of 
the Minneapolis League; Miss 
May Bryne, Director of Spe- 
cial Schools, and W. F. Web- 
ster, Superintendent of schools, 
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Minneapolis ;°Dr. Norval 
Pierce, of Chicago; Dr. Smiley 
Blanton, of Minneapolis, the 
chairman of Federation Com- 
mittees, the field secretary, 
otologists, teachers of hard 
of hearing adults and children, 
and social workers. 
And—Miss - Persis Vose, 
Chairman of the Program 
Committee. for. 1925, whose.un- 
tiring work has made the 
Conference Program possible, 
will be there to greet you. 


WHAT IS THE FEDERA- 
TION DOING? 
1. How many active com- 
mittees are there within the 
Federation? 


Ans. The Executive Com- 
mittee, Committee on Pub- 
licity, Publication, Member- 


ship, Research, Finance, Em- 
ployment (two sub-commit- 
tees) Education, three  sub- 
committees ; Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Note: The Executive Com- 
mittee, Nominating Commit- 
tee and Committee on Pub- 
lications are active in _ the 
duties implied by their names. 


2. What has been accomp- 
lished by the Publicity Com- 
mittee? 

Ans. The Publicity Com- 
mittee, under Miss Annetta 
W. Peck, Chairman, has se- 
cured the cooperation of Mr. 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, the 
deafened advertising expert. 
Mr. Calkins prepared an in- 
teresting booklet concerning 
the Federation and this book- 
let is being widely distributed. 
This Committee has prepared 
articles for publication in the 
Volta Review and in news- 
papers; supervised the exhibit 
of the Federation at the meet- 
ing of the American Medical 
Association at Atlantic City 
from May 25th to 29th; and 
has charge of the exhibits 
to be shown at the Confer- 
ence, . 

3. What are the duties of 
the Membership Committee? 

Ans. To increase the mem- 
bership of the Federation! 
Miss Mildred Kennedy, as 
Chairman, has prepared a 
working outline for her com- 
mittee. The United States 


and Canada have been divided 





into sections with a chairman 
‘in. each section. A _ friendly 
rivalry exists. and. new. mem- 
bers are being added daily. 
The “Treasurer’s Trophy,” to 
be presented by our treasurer, 
Mr. Walter O. Smith, is spon- 
sored by the Membership 
Committee. All constituent 
bodies are urged to increase 
the. individual membership of 
the Federation. “The Mean- 
ing of Membership in the 
Federation” will be explained 
by Miss Kennedy at the Con- 
ference. 


4. What does the Research 
Committee do? : 


Ans. The Research Com- 
mittee is divided into two 
parts: (a) - Medical;* (b) 
Scientific. This Committee, 


with Dr. Wendell C.. Phillips, 
as Chairman, is consulted 
concerning various treatments 
for’ deafness; its advice. is 
asked in regard to different 
hearing devices. 

5.. What has the Finance 
Committee accomplished ? 

Ans. For past accomplish- 
ments see the Volta Review. 
Watch for the Conference Re- 
port. 

6. What has been. accom- 
plished by the Committee on 
Employment -and Vocations? 

Ans. This committee, with 
Mr. Walter O. Smith, Chair- 
man, is divided into two 
parts: Employment; Indus- 
trial Research for the Voca- 
tion Education of the Deaf- 
ened. 

Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, 
Chairman of the Employment 
Committee, has prepared an 
outline, giving the plan and 
scope of the committee, with 
definite ways of attaining the 
purposes outlined. (Copies will 
be -sent upon request.) Basic 
literature, for wide distribu- 
tion, is being prepared. 

Miss Valeria McDermott, 
Chairman of the Committee 
on Industrial Research, has 
collected (by means of letters 
and questionaires). Valuable 
information from the organi- 
zations for the hard of hear- 
ing, the Veterans Bureau, the 
State Civilian Rehabilitation 
Bureau, and the Federal-State 


Employment Bureau. Govern- 
ment recognition has _ been 
gained in regard to Civil 





y 





Service Examinations ~taken 
by hard of hearing applicants. 
7. What has been accom- 
plished by the Education Com- 
mittee ? 

Ans. The Education Com- 
mittee (Miss Florence P. 
Spofford, Chairman) is divided 
into three parts: 

(a) Committee on Survey 
of -Hard of Hearing’ Children 
(Mrs. James F. Norris, Chair- 
man). 

(b) Training of Teachers 
of -Hard of Hearing Children 
(Miss Louise Wimsatt, Chair- 
man). 

(c) Standardization of the 
Teaching of Lip-Reading to 
the Adult Deafened (Professor 
Jacob Reighard, Chairman). 

The Survey Committee has 
done remarkable work in the 
brief period of its existetence: 
Statistics have been compiled 
concerning’ the work being 
done for hard of hearing chil- 
dren in cities.. These statistics 
have been released in a’ Pre- 
liminary Report prepared by 
Mrs. Norris, and copies have 
been. mailed to all organiza- 
tions, prominent educators, 
and many interested inquirers. 
(A copy will be sent upon re- 
quest.) Interest has been. ex- 
pressed by national organiza- 
tions and by the Department 
of the Interior. 

The Committee on the 
Training of Teachers of Hard 
of Hearing Children has col- 
lected the views of teachers 
now actively engaged in the 
work, and offers a digest of 
these views with concrete rec- 
ommendations to all who are 
interested. 

The Committee on _ the 
Standardization of the Teach- 
ing of Lip-Reading to the 
Adult Deafened is gradually 
compiling . information which 
will. be released at the proper 
time. 





The above committees, ap- 
pointed by the. Board ~ of 
Managers in October, 1924, 
have begun their work = and 
much has been accomplished. 
Reports from all of them will 
pe presented at Minneapolis. 


Do you not want to hear 
them? Are you not proud that 
you and your organization 


have a part in this work? 
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CROSSWORD CHEER! 
Epoch, era, aeon, age; 
Temper, anger, ire and rage; 
Do-re-mi and _ fa-so-la; 
Egyptian sun god—Ra! Ra! Ra! 
—Judge. 


TOUGH OLD HENS, ALL OF THEM 


A mother and her son were entertaining 
at dinner a number of ladies visiting their 
city in connection with a convention. As 
the son started to carve the broiled chickens, 
he took advantage of the opportunity to 
make an address of welcome, saying a few 
nice words about the ladies present. Imagine 
his embarrassment when his mother, slightly 
deafened, and thinking he was speaking of 
the chickens, remarked from the other end 
of the table: 

“You needn’t be a-praisin’ them, son. I 
guess they are a lot of tough old hens, all 
of them!” ees, 

RATHER SUSPICIOUS 

The general manager entered the super- 
intendent’s office mysteriously. The presi- 
dent of the company was there alone. 

“The new assistant to the superintendent,” 
said the general manager, “reports every 
morning on time, works hard all day, attends 
strictly to business, and is the last man to 
leave at night.” 

The president turned white and trembled. 

“It is just as I feared,” he exclaimed. 
“He is a detective!” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


“A BY_ 





A SAD MISTAKE 


“Yew remember Fiddler Summers?” asks 
Unkle Eph, in the New Midford Sunday 
Herald. “Guess yew air too yung. Wal, 


Fid, he could out kuss any man I ever sea; 
never had tew kultivate his vokabulary er 
nuthin, it jest kum natral, a regular gift 
yew mite sa. I was with him one da in his 
otto when we kum tew a narrer rode en 
ahed ov him wuz a tin peddler with a big 
kart. Fiddler he hooted, en tooted but the 
feller never moved over. 'When we gut whar 
he kould, Fiddler, he pulled along side en 
bust loose. He kalled the man everything 
he kould remember. He invented a lot ov 


names he hed never used befoar, he put his 
hole sole inter it, en done hisself proud. 





+ VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
f inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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“Arter he gut awl dun en wuz wipin the 
swett from his fase, the feller on the kart 
spoke up. ‘Yew’ll havter pardon me,’ sez he, 
‘ef I don’t answer yore question but Ime stone 
deef and ain’t bin abel tew here a wurd 
yew sade.’ Fiddler most fainted away, he 
drove on but never wuz the same man arter 
and in less than nine yeres he went intew 
a dekline en eloped with enuther man’s 
wife who hed nine children en ain’t bin 
seen since.” 











A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION 
“There seems to be something the matter 


with Jack’s hearing,” remarked the young 
lady. 
“Naturally,” replied her escort. “He’s 


over his ears in debt!” 





WE SOMETIMES EXPECT TOO MUCH 
OF LIP-READING 
The young man produced a small, square 
box from his pocket 
“Mary,” he said, “I have a birthday pres- 





ent for you. I don’t know whether it will 
fit your finger or not, but I will 2 
“Oh, Robert,” she interrupted, blushing, 


” 


“why I never even thought 

Then he opened the box and produced a 
silver thimble; and the room grew suddenly 
cooler. 





PROVING THAT SOMETIMES 
NOT GOOD FOR US TO 
WHAT WE WANT 

A motner with her young son and a nurse 

boarded a railway train. The mother took 


ES. §8 
HAVE 


a seat just ahead of the other two. A wasp 
flew in and lit near the nurse. Immediately 
the boy shrieked: “I want it! I want it!” 

“You mustn’t touch that!” warned the 


nurse, checking him. 
“Martha!” called back the mother sharply, 


without looking. “Don’t tease the child. 
Let him have what he wants.” 
Thus encouraged, the spoiled youngster 


made a grab at the wasp and caught it. 
The yell that followed was heard all through 
the car, while the passengers beamed with 
joy. Once more the mother called out, im- 
peratively, “Martha! Let him have it, I say!” 
“He has it ma’am,” was the demure reply, 
as the youngster’s cries of pain increased. 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


HE foremost educators of the deaf have long maintained that what is 
good for the normal child is good for the deaf child, provided his spe- 
cial needs are met, also. A survey of some of. the leading educational 
magazines, teeming as they are with new ideas and methods for use with normal 
children, leads‘one to wonder whether the converse is not coming. into recogni- 
tion: that the clear-cut, concise, logical instruction in-basic things, with constant 
testing for comprehension, given our deaf children; is needed by normal chil- 
dren. Those who had used the sense training apparatus designed for deaf chil- 
dren needed no Montessori to demonstrate that the senses should be trained. 
Those who had taught either hearing or deaf children by the Northampton 
charts needed no persuasion to abandon the old methods of teaching ‘reading. 
Those who had spent years in, building up the deaf child’s conception of God 
and right and wrong required no argument to the effect that a child is an unmoral 
creature, that ability to rattle off a correct verbal formula does not mean that 
he knows what he is talking about, that his life goes to chaos without simple, 
direct moral instruction. 


It is interesting now to note that the perennial difficulty of the teacher of the 
deaf in developing in her pupils ability to get thought from language has recently 
sprung into prominence as a public school problem. A large quantity of “silent 
reading” theory and apparatus has resulted, some of it extraordinarily well 
adapted to use with deaf children. 


The project method, with its highly objective presentation of facts and prin- 
ciples, is another public school practice that partakes of the nature of our instruc- 
tion of the deaf, but in its detail leads us. 


We do well to watch these developments and to follow—not too closely lest 
we lose sight of certain objectives peculiar to our own work, but with intelligent 
adaptations. It would be helpful to hear directly from the class rooms of our 
schools for the deaf just how the silent reading plans are being used and whether 
some of our English snarls are being straightened out by them, what “projects” 
have been worked out and how; whether the cross-word puzzles are proving use- 
ful, and in what ways; what is being done with the public health campaign; and 
so on. There is a real demand for accounts of the little individual experiments 
that every teacher makes as she is faced with the different temperaments in her 
classes from year to year, and as she tries out new theories. 

















THE INSTRUCTION OF WISDOM* 


KATHERINE FLETCHER 


HE broad, fundamental ideas which 
are the bases of all right conduct, 
the great life-giving thoughts which 

regulate a man’s behavior to his fellows, 
are not named legion; they are not too 
many to be accommodated, and _ that 
without crowding, in an intellect of very 
moderate capacity ; the old Hebrew jurist 
made what has long been considered a 
very decent summary in ten short sen- 
tences ; but, few and easily apprehended 
as they are, the forms of speech in 
which they have found expression are 
indeed .Protean. . Endowed with immor- 
tality, after having served the age and 
nation which gave them birth, they have 
reappeared from time to time, as God 
has willed, to repeat their salutary les- 
son in distant climes and speaking with 
other voices. 

These ideas are the common property 

of the race, and an individual of any 
kindred or nation or people or tongue 
is free to appropriate them, clothe them 
anew as best suits himself, and offer 
them again to his fellow men. 
And manifold as are the repetitions of 
these old, everlasting. truths, mankind 
never seems tired of listening to them 
as they echo down the ages. 


Now, as teachers, our business with 
a child is to enable his untrained eyes 
to catch some glimpse of these high 
ideals of life, without which he might 
as well—and for that matter, might 
much better—have appeared on our 
planet in the days before the evolution 
of the soul. In other words, among 
the different sciences and arts, of which 
we must give him some knowledge, it is 
preeminently our business to teach him 
the science and art of right living—a 
sufficiently comprehensive task, I admit, 
and simply appalling as it stands here 


*Excerpts from an article published in The 
Association Review, June, 
by request. 


1902. Republished 
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in black and white, but it is too late 
now to be groaning over that. The time 
to draw back from this labor, compared 
to which it cannot be denied that the 
labors of Hercules were as naught, was 
when we were making our contract with 
principal or board of trustees, and stip- 
ulating for our salary. For, although 
this kind of instruction may not have 
been nominated in the bond, we may be 
very sure that in the High Court of 
Equity the obligation to impart it will 
be held to be as binding upon us as if 
we had acknowledged it before a justice 
of the peace. 


To those of us who are a little un- 
certain as to our own ability to pass an 
entirely satisfactory examination in the 
department of right living, it is a relief 
to have somebody else do a part of the 
talking. One has only to step 
through the library doorway to find him- 
self in the presence of those lofty souls 
whose God-given mission it has been to 
inspire with some degree of high pur- 
pose, and strength and steadfastness, the 
countless generations of mankind. 

It was with the thought of 
securing the aid so ungrudgingly be- 
stowed by these potent helpers that, 
some time ago, I began the practice of 
giving to my class short quotations, 
mainly relating to conduct, to be copied 
and preserved in books to which noth- 
ing else was admitted except brief notes 
concerning the authors quoted. The 
primary object in this work was to give 
these young people a sort of concensus 
of the opinions of the wise upon the 
subject of character-building, with the 
hope that as a result some important 
truths would be more firmly impressed 
upon their minds and would eventually 
become powerful factors in their lives. 
I will admit that the plan commended 
itself to me also as likely to afford a 
pretty good opportunity for some valu- 
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able linguistic work in the study of figu- 
rative and elevated diction, for the ac- 
quisition of considerable knowledge 
about books and authors, and for the 
cultivation of literary perception and 
taste. 

That this effort has not been fruit- 
less seems very certain to me. It has 
plainly been an interesting and impres- 
sive fact, when once clearly evident to 
these boys and girls, that Homer and 
Plato and Shakespeare talked about such 
simple things as telling the truth and 
choosing good companions and_ being 
friendly and unselfish and kind. And 
this has had in a measure the same ef- 
fect on them that it has had on the rest 
of the reading world, the deepening of 
the conviction that there is nothing bet- 
ter even in the estimation of the great- 
est minds than the common, everyday 
virtues. 

The pleasure which this slight study 
of scraps of good literature has 
given, and the mental benefit resulting 
therefrom, have been shown by the fre- 
quent question, “Can’t we have a quo- 
tation today?” and the not uncommon 
exclamation, “That is fine!” when some- 
thing of especial dignity or beauty has 
been written on the wall slate to be 
copied. The recurrence of the same 
idea began very soon to attract the at- 
tention of my young friends, and their 
ability to recognize an old thought in a 
new dress has been very greatly devel- 
oped. . . . I have had a good many 
of these extracts committed to mem- 
ory. 

The selection of quotations following 
is . . . a part of an original com- 
pilation which, as has been said, has 
proved of such real service to my pupils 
that I have thought some of it might be 
interesting to others. Of course it would 
be intolerable at one dose as given here, 
but administered a pellet at a time it 
has certainly worked well. 


“Truth is the beginning of every good thing, 
both in heaven and on earth.”—Plato. 





“Be it mine to dwell among the good and 
to win their love.”’—Pindar. 


“Think that this day never dawns again.”— 
Dante’s Purgatorio. 

“For though we slepe, or wake, or rome, or 
ride, 

Ay fleth the time, it wol no man abide.” 

—Geoffrey Chaucer. 

“To all who think good thoughts, speak good 
words and do good deeds, Heaven, the best 
world, belongs." —The Avesta (Zendavesta). 

“The thing was true, but all truths are not 
to be spoken at all times.”—Seneca. 

“The soul is dyed by the thoughts.”—Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 

“As the Sandwich Islander believes that the 
strength and valor of the enemy he kills pass 
into himself, so we gain the strength of the 
temptation wé resist.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“A friend should bear his friend’s infirm- 
ities.” —Shakespeare. 

“A quarter of an ounce of patience provideth 
for such inconveniences.”—M ontaigne. 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets.” 

—Alfred Tennyson. 

“Let not thine hand be stretched out to 

receive and shut when thou shouldst give.” 
—Ecclesiasticus. 

“Traduce nobody.”—Erasmus. 

“Let a man try faithfully, manfully, to be 
right; he will grow daily more and more 
right.”"—Thomas Carlyle. 

“Cicero described a room without books as 
a body without a soul.”—Anonymous. 

“This life is but the cradle of the other.” 

Joseph Joubert. 

“Derive useful lessons from past errors.” 

—George Washington. 

“Being gentle of mind, bright of counte- 

nance; honoring the gods, dispensing joy.” 
—The Rig-Veda. 

“Love thyself last.”—Shakespeare. 

“The sunbeam says, ‘Be happy.’”—William 
W ordsworth. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

—Edward Young. 

“Tf it is not right, do not do it; if it is not 
true, do not say it.”"—Marcus Aurelus. 

“When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 

The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“How good to live and learn!”’—Robert 
Browning. 

“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out one word of it.” 

—Omar Khayyam. 

“Mistakes are lessons of wisdom.”’—Arthur 
Helps. 

“Let him have the key of thy heart who 
hath a lock on his own.”—Sir Thomas Browne. 
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“Difficulties are things that show what men 
are.”-—E pictetus. 

“Every violation of truth is a sort- of sui- 
cide in the liar.”"—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“Steer right onward.”—John Milton. 

“IT would not willingly pass one day of my 
life without comforting a sad soul.”—George 
Herbert. 

{On Ash-Wednesday] : 

“The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we ought to ask— 

Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.” . 
—John Keble. 

“Books are the voices of the dead.”—Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone. 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

—Alexander Pope. 


“Venerate the gods and bless them, and do 


good to men.”—Marcus Aurelwus. 
“The undiscovered country from whose 
bourn 
No traveller returns. Shakespeare. 





“Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness through 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which, to discover, we must travel too.” 
—Omar Khayyam. 


“Pathless the things beyond, pathless alike 
to the unwise and the wise.’”—Pindar. 
“The wise man will ever want to be with 
one who is better than himself.”—Plato. 
“The reward of one duty is the power to 
fulfill another.”—George Eliot. 
“The only way to have a friend is to be 
one.”"—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“The voice is powerful of a faithful friend.” 
—Homer. 
“Politeness is a kind of anaesthetic which 
envelopes the asperities of our charatcer so 
that other persons shall not be wounded by 
them.”—Joseph Joubert. 
“Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 
Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime ! 
Not failure but low aim is crime.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 
“What then is that about which we ought 
to employ our serious pains? This one thing— 
thoughts just and acts social and words which 
never lie.”—Marcus Aurelius. 
“Words without thoughts never to heaven 
go.””—Shakespeare. 
“Be not censorious.”—Francis Quarles. 
“Bright thoughts, clear deeds, constancy, 
fidelity, bounty and generous honesty are the 
gems of noble minds.”—Sir Thomas Browne. 
“The trick of laughing frivolously is by all 
means to be avoided.”—Lord Chatham. 


“Be curteys."—The Knight of La Tour 
Landry. 
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“If you would not be known to do anything, 
never do it.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“Look just as pleasant as you can—it’s con- 
tagious.”—Anonymous. 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart.” 
—Thomas Hood. 

“Kindness, nobler ever than revenge.” 

—Shakespeare. 

“The child is father of the man.”—William 
W ordsworth. 

“Now it is in my power to let no badness 
be in this soul."—Marcus Aurelius. 

“Serve God, and show kindness unto par- 
ents and relations and orphans and the poor 
and your neighbor.”—The Koran. 

[On Good-Friday] : 

_ “Set thyself, therefore, like a good and 
faithful servant of Jesus Christ, to bear man- 
fully the cross of thy Lord who out of love 
was crucified for thee.’—Thomas @ Kempis. 

“God uses us to help each other.”—Robert 
Browning. 

_“Squander not time, for that is the stuff 
life is made of.”—Benjamin Franklin. 

“Flowers—the jewelry of God.”—Thomas 
De Quincey. 

_ “Hail, ye small, sweet courtesies of life! 
for smooth do ye make the road of it.”—Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

“The gods sell us all the goods we get from 
them.”—Old Greek Proverb. 

“That best portion of a good man’s life 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love.” 

—William Wordsworth. 

“Carrye noe tales.’"—Roger Ascham. 

“Silence is a great virtue, it covers folly, 
keeps secrets, avoids disputes, and prevents 
sin.”—William Penn. 

“Above all other books, be conversant in 
the Histories.’—Lord Bacon. 

“In my opinion a man’s first duty is to find 
a way of supporting himself, thus relieving 
other people of the necessity of supporting 
him.”—Thomas Henry Huczley. 

“Kepen wel thy tonge.”—Geoffrey Chaucer. 

“Coward fear, which oftentimes encumbers 
men, so that it turns them back from honored 
enterprise.”’—Dante’s Inferno. 

“Omit speaking whatever is without sense 
and reason.”—Epictetus. 

“Sow good services; sweet remembrances 
will grow from them.”—Madame de Stael 
_“It is a man’s duty to have books. .A 
library is not a luxury but one of the neces- 
sities of life.’—Henry Ward Beecher. 

“Beware chiefely of ydlenes.” — Roger 
Ascham. 

“Never meddle with other folks’ business.” 

—William Penn. 

“Know your own business and mind it.” 

—William Penn. 
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“Who dares think one thing, and another 
tell, 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell.” 
—Homer. 


“A boy is better unborn than untaught.” 
—George Gascoigne. 


“Men may rise on stepping stones — 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


“I find this world a very pretty place.” 
—Charles Lamb. 

“Miracles are good, but to relieve a brother, 
to draw a friend from the depths of misery, 
to pardon our enemies—these are greater 
miracles.” —V oltaire. 

“T don’t think much of a man who is no 
wiser today than he was yesterday.”—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

“Admiration grows as knowledge grows.” 

—Robert Browning. 

“Read biographies of great men, statesmen, 
soldiers, philosophers, saints. There is no 
kind of reading more interesting, or which 
has a greater influence on character.”—Ben- 
jamin Jowett. 

“Never value anything as profitable to thy- 
self which shall compel thee to break thy 
promise, to lose thy self-respect, to hate any 
man.”—Marcus Aurelwus. 

“As ever in my great Task-master’s eye.” 

—John Milton. 


“Beware of entrance to a quarrel.” 

A —Shakespeare. 
“Read what is worth remembering and then 
remember it!”—Edward Everett Hale. 
“Keep thyself in peace, and then shalt thou 
be able to make peace among others.”—Thomas 
a Kempts. 

“No book, I believe, except the Bible, has 
been so universally read and loved by Chris- 
tians of all tongues and sects as Thomas a 
Kempis’ ‘Imitation of Christ.’”—Thomas Car- 
lyle. 

“Knowledge is the food of the soul.’”—Plato. 

“Write nothing, say nothing, think nothing 
which you do not believe to be true before 
God.”—Joseph Joubert. 

“There is always time enough for courtesy.” 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“Hast thou heard a word against thy neigh- 
bor? Let it die within thee, trusting that it 
will not burst thee.”—Ecclesiasticus. 

“Tt is better to read a fine old book through 
three times than to read three new _ books 
through once.”’—Ainsworth R. Spofford. 

“There are some that live without any 
design at all, and only pass through the world 
like straws on a stream. They do no go, but 
are carried.”—Seneca. 

“Politeness is the flower of humanity.” 

—Joseph Joubert. 

“The sea that to itself takes all—eternity !” 

—William Wordsworth. 








“The world deals good-naturedly with good- 
natured people.”—William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. 

[On Decoration Day]: 

“On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread; 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 
—Theodore O'Hara. 


“T wished to live honorably whilst I lived, 
and after my life to leave to the men who 
came after me my memory in good works.” 

—Alfred the Great. 


“Over fruitful earth and beyond the sea 
hath the light of their fair deeds shined, un- 
quenchable forever.’’—Pindar. 


“Nothing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“The evil thought is at first like a thread 
of spider-web, but finally it becomes like a 
cart-rope.’—The Talmud. 


“When you are obliged to speak ill of your 
neighbor look upon your tongue as a sharp 
knife in a surgeon’s hand about to cut nerves 
and tendons.”’—St. Francis de Sales. 


“O God, that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains!” 
—Shakespeare. 


“And nature had a robe of glory on.” 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


“T look out of the window and think, ‘O 
perfect day! O beautiful world! O good 
God!’ ’—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


“This air which is so sweet 
That in my soul I feel the joy of it.” 
—William Wordsworth. 


“Kind words are the music of the world.” 
—Anonymous. 


“No noble task was ever easy.”—Thomas 
Carlyle. 

“Let thy oaths be sacred, and promises be 
made upon the altar of thy heart.”—Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

“Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 

—Shakespeare. 

“If I were a boy again I would school my- 
self to say ‘no’ oftener.”—James T. Fields. 

“Read the best books.”—Erasmus. 


“A large part of the education which is 
obtained by the students of a school is that 
which they themselves give to one another.” 

—Arthur T. Hadley. 

“Every year adds its value to a friendship 
as to a tree.”’—James Russell Lowell. 

“He is mighty who subdues his passion.” 

—The Talmud. 

“Be bold as a leopard and swift as an eagle 
and fleet as a hart and strong as a lion to do 
the will of thy Father which is in Heaven.” 

—The Talmud. 

“It takes a good deal to make people under- 

stand that if they break the Tables of Stone 
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the pieces will cut their feet.”"—Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 
“Give not thy tongue too great a liberty.” 
—Francis Quarles. 


“Vse not to lye.”—Roger Ascham. 


“For fearless virtue bringeth boundless 
gain.”—William Wordsworth. 


“In matters of duty first thoughts are 
commonly best; they have more in them of the 
voice of God.”—Cardinal Newman. 


“Keep good company.”—George Herbert. 


“T awoke this morning with devout thanks-~ 
giving for my friends.”’—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 


“No book is serviceable until it has been read 
and re-read, and loved and loved again, and 
marked so that you can refer to the passages 
you want in it, as a soldier can seize the 
weapon he wants in an armory.”—John Ruskin. 


“Read and think.”—Charles Lamb. 


“Death is not the end of life, but only one 
of the events in life.’—Phillips Brooks. 

“Live unto the dignity of thy nature.”—Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

“If I*were a boy again I would school my- 
self into a habit of attention oftener. I would 
remember that an expert on the ice never tries 
to skate in two directions at once.”—James T. 
Fields. 

“Sweep away utterly all frothiness and 
falsehood from your heart; struggle un- 
weariedly to acquire what is possible for 
every God-created man—a free, open, humble 
soul.”—Thomas Carlyle. 

“The golden reins make not the horse the 
better.”—Seneca. 


“Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist.’”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“It is impossible that a man can keep com- 
pany with one who is covered with soot with- 
out being partaker of the soot himself.”—Epic- 
tetus. 


“To have learned without retaining doth not 
make knowledge.”—Dante’s Paradiso. 


“Fair seed-time had my _ soul.”—William 
W ordsworth, 


“Trifles make perfection, but perfection is 
no trifle.’—Michael Angelo. 


“The habit of doing what you do not care 
about, when you would much rather be doing 
something else, is invaluable. It would have 
saved me a frightful waste of time if it had 
ever been drilled into me in youth.”—Thomas 
Henry Hucley. 


“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” 
—Robert Browning. 


“Give me [Socrates] leave to advance that 
your greatest pleasure is to have good friends.” 
—Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 


“A wound given by a word is oftentimes 
harder to be cured than that which is given 
with the sword.”—Sir Henry Sidney in a letter 
to his son, Philip. 


“Be true to your word and your work and 
your friend.”—John Boyle O'Reilly. 


“There is a frankness which is brutal, and 
I detest it; a frankness which is indiscreet, 
and I fear it; a foolish frankness, and I pity 
it; there is also a frankness which is delicate, 
opportune, good—honor to it!”—Joseph Roux. 


“Youth is not rich in time, it may be poor; 
Part with it as with money.” 
—Edward Young. 
“Speake not everye truth, for that is vnneed- 
full."—Roger Ascham. 


“How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
—Shakespeare. 


“A man’s true and only happiness is to live 
in hope of something to be won by him, in 
reverence of something to be worshipped by 
him, and in love of something to be cherished 
by him—and cherished forever.”—John Ruskin. 
“Our doubts are traitors. 

And make us lose the good we oft might win, 

By fearing to attempt.”—Shakespeare. 

“A spirit of little daring draggeth him back- 
ward by the hand.”’—Pindar. 


“A rich guerdon waits on minds that dare.” 
—William W ordsworth. 


“Try to know the best that is known and 
thought in the world.”—Matthew Arnold. 


“Truth is the hiest thing a man may kepe.” 
—Geoffrey Chaucer. 
“Contend not with peevish words.”—Thomas 
a Kempis. 
“Art may not be the bread but it is the 
wine of life.’—Jean Paul Richter. 


“This good cometh to one, that to another, 
and many are the roads to happy life by the 
grace of gods.”—Pindar. 


“In order to do anything in this world that 
is worth doing, one must not stand shivering 
on the bank, and thinking of the cold and 
danger, but jump in and scramble through as 
well as he can.”—Sidney Smith. 


“Now of deeds done, whether they be right 
or wrong, not even Time, the father of all, 
can make undone the accomplishment.’’—Pindar. 

“What we ought not to do we should not 
even think of doing.”—Epictetus. 


“The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation.”—Shakespeare. 


“To do good for evil is a method 
taught from heaven to keep all smooth on 
earth.”—Sir Thomas Browne. 


“Give us knowledge, sagacity, quickness of 
tongue, holiness of soul, a good memory, and 
then the understanding that goeth on growing.” 

—The Avesta. 

“Grant me, O Lord, to know that which is 
worth knowing, to love that which is worth 
loving.”—Thomas a4 Kempis. 

“The ending end of all earthly learning 
being virtuous action.”—Sir Philip Sidney. 








SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN ITALY 


Joun Dutton WriGHT 


Venice 

At present, the only school for the 
deaf in Venice is a minor section in the 
male orphanage known as the Instituto 
Manin Maschile, located in the Lista 
di Spagna. 

The list of schools in Italy kindly 
supplied me by Prof. Ferreri contains 
another Venetian school, the Instituto 
Canossiano, conducted by a female re- 
ligious order for girls only. I found, 
however, that this institution has been 
removed from Venice to a little village, 
Noventa Padovana, near Padua, and I 
was told that this had been done be- 
cause a wealthy lady of title had left 
by her will a considerable sum and her 
handsome villa near Padua for the edu- 
cation of deaf girls with the proviso 


that the school of the Canossiano be re- | 


moved to the villa. It is said to have a 
hundred and fifty pupils in attendance, 
and I was sorry not to be able to visit it 
as I have an idea it is an excellent 
school. 

The Director of the Instituto Manin 
is a priest, Sac. Carlo Mario Pensa but 
the Principal of the section for the deaf, 
Prof. Enrico Vanni, is a layman, as is 
his one assistant, an old man of 
seventy-two who was ill on the day of 
my visit and not present. 

Father Pensa very courteously re- 
mained with me during the entire time 
of my visit to the Institution and took 
me over it thoroughly. 

As my ability to understand Italian 
is very limited I took an interpreter with 
me. 

The Institution is primarily for male 
orphans and there are about a hundred 
and fifty of these boys in residence. 
There were only twenty-six deaf boys. 
They are not orphans. This section was 
established in 1861 and Prof. Vanni has 
been in charge for twenty-three years, 
having previously been in Siena under 
Prof. Ferreri. 


There are supposed to be three divi- 
sions in the sections for the deaf; 
Preparatory, Lower and Upper, but as 
no new pupils entered this year there 
were but two classes. 

Except for the deaf boys, the orphan- 
age was deserted on the day of my 
visit, the others having gone for the 
morning to some place for a bath, a 
function that takes place once in fifteen 
davs. 

As one of the teachers of the deaf 
was absent his pupils were either sitting 
around the stove at the back of Prof. 
Vanni’s class room, or scattered about 
the shops. I suppose their semi-monthly 
bath occurs on some other day. , 

The boys rise at six-thirty’and school 
work begins at eight-thirty and continues 
till twelve-thirty. In the afternoon there 
is shop work with the hearing boys. The 
deaf boys have a dormitory of their own 
and a young priest as supervisor, but 
outside of class they spend their waking 
hours among the hearing boys. 

The institution is well equipped with 
machinery and tools for wood and iron 
working and printing. There is also 
a shoeshop. A great deal is made in 
all Italian schools of all forms of draw- 
ing, designing, painting and modeling. 

The deaf pupils are received at eight 
years of age and may remain eight years. 
I found some of them able to perform 
the fundamental operations with num- 
bers reasonably well and one or two had 
quite a good knowledge of Italian geog- 
raphy and a little general familiarity with 
world geography. The command of 
language was rather meager and the 
lip-reading, in general, poor. The speech 
was fairly good. There was a marked 
heaviness and lack of vital interest 
among the boys. Only one or two show- 
ed any spontaneity. The fact that not 
much effort is made to make them in- 
telligent about what is going on in the 
world would be indicated by their being 
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unable to point out Fiume on the map. 
I asked for that city thinking it would 
be the one they would be sure to know 
as the matter had been such a burning 
question in Italy. They were able, 
however, to show me most of the im- 
portant cities in Italy itself. 

Prof. Vanni having been trained by 
Prof. Ferreri, it is natural that he should 
model his procedure somewhat after 
the fashion that Prof. Ferreri told me 
he had adopted in the matter of a daily 
schedule. 

While Prof. Ferreri stated that in his 
school there was no hourly, or even 
daily schedule of lessons, Prof. Vanni 
does not go quite so far. 

In the Venetian school there is no 
hourly arrangement for lesson subject, 
but each Monday is devoted to the re- 
view of the work of the week before; 
each Tuesday to new language work. 
Each Wednesday is given up entirely 
to number work, Thursday to review, 
Friday to new language work. Speech 
is a subject of continuous attention. 
Saturday, I understood was left entirely 
to the discretion of each teacher. 

The whole atmosphere of the place 
was intensely institutional and the faces 
and manner of the boys reflected it. The 
training which they receive, however, 
puts them in a vastly superior position 
from that which would be theirs with- 
out the advantages of the school. 


Naples 

The Royal Institute for the Deaf 
of Both Sexes of Naples is located 
in the vast structure known as_ the 
Reale Albergo dei Poveri, or Royal 
Hotel for the Poor. In other words, 
the Poor House of the Neapolitan re- 
gion. 

The structure was erected by the 
Bourbon kings when they held Naples 
and Calabria, and, although they lost 
their possessions before the full plans 
were carried out, the present building 
houses two thousand and more inmates, 
some of whom enter as infants and leave 
in old age for the cemetery. 
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In one portion of this immense group 
of buildings there is conducted, among 
many other activities, a double school 
for deaf boys and girls under the direc- 
tion, for the last thirty years, of Prof. 
Ernestu Scuri. 


The teachers in the boys’ department 
are civilians, seven in number, for the 
65 pupils, aided by some women teachers 
in training. 

The teachers in the girls’ department, 
six in number, for the 60 pupils, are 
nuns of the order of St. Vincent de 
Faul, the same order that conducts the 
school for the deaf in the Poor House 
in’ Barcelona, of which I have previously 
written. 

I was informed that it is a law of the 
institution that no class shall number 
more than eight pupils, but that circum- 
stances sometimes made it necessary to 
have more than that, especially in the 
lower grades, in which case an assistant 
was given the teacher. 

The environment is the extreme of 
“institutionalism.” . It is  institutional- 
ism raised to the nth power. Great, 
wide, high stone walls, bare and cold 
as a prison, though some of them were 
better lighted than most European pris- 
ons; dining rooms and dormitories as 
barren and crude as dungeons of the 
Middle Ages; floors of stone or tile; 
clothing of the penal type. 

I was struck by the enormous contrast 
between the quarters of the pupils and 
all that pertained to them, and the quite 
sumptuous office of the Director, and 
his exceedingly comfortable and home- 
like living rooms. 

It was the Christmas vacation at the 
time of my visit, and the classes were 
not in session, but I was shown a num- 
ber of pupils who remained at the in- 
stitution. 

It was the same old story; terribly 
exaggerated speech on the part of those 
addressing the boys, and poor speech in 
reply. Poor lip-reading, and very little 
of it. Small educational attainments, in 
language, arithmetic and geography, after 
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THE GIRLS WERE GETTING A FINE TRAINING IN THE NEEDLEWORK ARTS 


six or seven years in school, beginning 
at seven and eight years of age. 

In the girls’ department this time there 
was very little amelioration of the insti- 
tutional atmosphere, but the speech, lip- 
reading and educational results were 
better than in the case of the boys. It 
seemed to me that the girls were getting 
quite a satisfactory educational equip- 
ment for their station in life, and a fine 
training in the needlework arts. 

The boys have instruction in carpen- 
try, cobbling and tailoring. 

The pupils rise at 6.30, Breakfast at 
8, and are in class from 9 to 12, and the 
smaller ones again from 1 to 4, while 
the older ones are in the shops. The 
hours are certainly long enough to secure 
better results. 

The Institution conducts a Training 
School for teachers of the deaf. The 
course covers two years and _ lectures 
are delivered twice a week by the Direc- 
tor and some of the teachers. 

In looking over the syllabus of the 
training course, it seemed to me there 
was a great deal of valuable instruction 
mentioned, but a notable lack of some of 


the common sense training and practice 
that is more important than all the rest 
put together. It would seem as if they 
were perpetuating ‘the mechanical and 
abnormal style of instruction which is 
making true “deaf mutes” of all their 
pupils, except where the quiet patience, 
persistence, and gentle ignoring of 
technical instruction on the part of the 
nuns, is mitigating the harshness and 
formality of the men’s teaching. 

I am more and more impressed with 
the fact that the art of teaching the 
deaf by the oral method is the gentle 
art of quiet naturalness, rather than a 
scientific, mechanical application of 
physical theories. 

There is another school for the deaf 


in Naples which is really two schools 
under one Director. The department 


for boys is in the city, high on a hillside 
in the Via Avellino a Tarsia 16, with a 
fine outlook over Naples and its lovely 
bay. 
The department for girls is ten miles 
from the city, in the village of Casoria. 
The official title of the school is Pia 
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Casa Arcivescovile per i Sordomuti e 
Sordomute. It was founded in 1853, 
but fell into a bad way until, according 
to a pamphlet which I have, it was 
practically only an asylum for deaf boys 
where they were trained to beg from 
house to house, the alms they collected 
being used to support in idleness a 
group of priests who posed as Director 
and teachers of the school. Finally the 
Archbishop of Naples was . prevailed 
upon to put an end to this disgraceful 
state of affairs and, in 1909, the school 
was turned over to the order of Salesi- 
ani di Don Bosco, and the present Direc- 
tor, Father Cesare M. Crippa, was put 
in charge. 

It was evident to me that the Arch- 
bishop had chosen his man wisely, for I 
saw many indications of a degree of 
intelligence and enterprise in this school 
that were painfully lacking in the Royal 
Institute and many other European 
schools I have visited, especially those 
under civil government control. 

I found a spirit of progress that was 
very pleasing. In the library the VoLta 
Review was easily accessible, also the 
Annals, the Silent Worker, and many 
other foreign publications in the interest 
of the deaf. A bi-monthly magazine had 
just been started, a printing office was 
being installed. There were three per- 
sons on the staff who could read and 
speak English and one or two who 
knew French. The type of teacher 
employed was young, educated and full 
of enthusiasm, which is a matter of 
great importance. 

There were 60 boys in attendance, 
but hitherto unused portions of the group 
of buildings were being made suitable 
for occupancy in order to accommodate 
about 50 more pupils. 

The buildings were formerly an an- 
cient college and were presented to the 
school in 1893 by a priest of prominent 
family. The buildings occupied by the 
department for girls at Casoria were 
given in 1895 by another priest. 

The teaching force consisted of four 
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young women and a wide-awake young 
priest. The Director does not have a 
class regularly. 

I noticed that the entering class con- 
sisted of eighteen little boys, ranging 
in age from 6 to 8, with one young 
woman teacher, which did not meet- with 
my approval. But the other groups 
numbered only from 7 to 9, though 
some were absent for the Christmas 
holidays. 

The amount of education I found 
among the more advanced pupils was 
much greater than in the Royal Insti- 
tute, even among the girls there who 
were better educated than the boys. 

The boys receive instruction in car- 
pentry and cabinet making, tailoring and 
cobbling, designing, clay modelling and 
sculpture, and were soon to have print- 
ing added. I was quite impressed with 
the quality and quantity of clay model- 
ling done by the boys, and as Italy is 
flooded with charming sculptures in 
marble I can see that this is a fine field 
for the deaf boys. 

Everything considered, I look upon 
this school as one of the most encourag- 
ing things I saw in Italy. 

The Pio Ricovero P. Luigi Aiello, a 
small “refuge” and school hitherto sep- 
arately maintained, has been merged 
with the Pia Casa Arcivescovile. 

The department for girls is conducted 
by nuns of the order of St. Francis, 
under the direction of Father Crippa, 
who, with one of the young lady teach- 
ers who speaks English, accompanied 
me on my visit to Casoria. 

There were 55 girls, ranging in age 
from 6 to 16, and 5 teachers, including 
the directress, who also has a class. 
Pupils are not supposed to be admitted, 
either here or in the department for 
boys, until 6 or 7 years of, age, but I 
saw one little girl of 6 who had been 
two years in school and was as far 
advanced as the others of 8 and 9. At 
the boys’ school, also, while I was talk- 
ing with the Director in his office, the 
bright little 6-year-old son of an Italian 
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Prince was brought in to show me. He 
had been admitted at four and had 
made a nice beginning in lip-reading 
and speech. Later I saw him again in 
his class, the other members of which 
were 8 and 9, and he seemed quite able 
to hold his own. 


In both departments of the school I 
saw in use a little device for cultivating 
breath control and lung development that 
might well be developed in our own 
schools. It consisted of a block of wood 
about four inches by two inches and a 
half inch thick, in which were inserted 
two small uprights about three inches 
high, through which a wire ran on which 
was a little windmill with eight or ten 
flat vanes. Each child in a class was 
provided with one of these during one 
exercise and set to blowing them in 
various ways. Sometimes to see how 
long they could be kept revolving with 
one breath, again how fast they could 
be made to spin, or how slowly; some- 
time with a steady blow, at others with 
puffs. It amuses the children and serves 
as an incentive to deep breathing, steady 
breathing and controlled breathing. It 
is cheap and can be easily made in the 
school carpenter shop. The vanes I 
saw were of tin, but they might be 
made of other material. If they are 
carefully made, and adjusted to move 
with the slightest breath, they would be 
still more useful in securing control of 
gentle breath expulsion. Deaf children 
are usually wasteful of breath in their 
utterance. 


I was impressed anew with the great 
work these nuns do for society in their 
education and care of deaf girls. Here 
at Casoria they not only teach the 55 
girls, and train them in household duties 
and in fine sewing and the making of 
beautiful laces and embroideries, but 
also, in a wholly separate portion of the 
great group of structures, they provide 
a home for elderly deaf women who 
were pupils in the school years ago 
when the oral method was not used, and 
who, having no relatives, would be in a 
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sad way if the sisters did not give them 
these comfortable quarters and an oppor- 
tunity to partially support themselves 
by the work of their hands. I saw one 
old lady, fully 75 years of age, deaf and 
blind from infancy, who has passed most 
of her life in the shelter of this place, 
and who has been given a little education 
by signs, and can do coarse net and plain 
sewing. She seemed very chipper and 
contented. 

The sisters are good followers, but I 
have never observed much spirit of ini- 
tiative among them. They carry out the 
ideas given them with a greater faith- 
fulness and higher success than those 
who formulated the plans, but they 
rarely, if ever, develop improvements of 
their own. 

The spirit manifested by the Director 
of this institution and his staff in the 
two departments, was one of greater 
ambition and initiative than I have met 
in any other school in Europe with the 
exception of the Municipal School in 
Barcelona and the Gualandi School in 
Florence. They have a wider outlook, 
and a greater familiarity with what is 
being done elsewhere. I think the school 
is likely to develop into one of the most 
important in Italy, if not in all Europe. 
It was one of the few places where I 
found those in charge more anxious to 
get information and advice than to give 
it. 

From Naples we took ship for Sicily, 
and before we left there for Egypt I 
visited the schools in Palermo and in 
Catania. 





A HEAD TEACHER’S OPINION 


The January Votta Review was one I con- 
sider so valuable that I am urging new sub- 
scribers among our teachers to begin with it, 
and am lending mine to those who have not 
yet succumbed to the urge to subscribe. The 
one item, the method of changing from the 
concrete to the abstract in numbers—from the 
Lexington Avenue School—is going to prove 
the saving of one small boy, I think; and 
there are scores of others. We need just such 
things. The accounts probably do not do 
justice to the reality, but they are the best 
possible substitute for actual observation. 
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HELEN CAVALIER BRINGING FLOWERS TO HELEN KELLER 








TWO HELENS 


T was a pretty picture to see Helen 
Keller and Helen Cavalier together. 

The one, the woman who has asked 
all her questions of life and forgot, in 
service, that the answers have been 
negative so many times; the other, a 
little child—all question mark. Both 
Helens are deaf, and as you know, one 
is blind also. They met at the School 
for Deaf Children, conducted by Miss 
Nora Hisey and Miss Albertine Hoeffler, 
as part of the Toledo, Ohio, Public 
School work. An interested group of 
people watched the little Helen as she 
gave the big Helen the flowers; and 
then watched the other little deaf chil- 
dren who were so awed because this 
kind woman who was speaking to them 
could neither see nor hear them. 

Helen Keller has awed older people 
once more in her travels over the states, 
assisting in raising a vast sum of money 
for the benefit of the blind. I think it 
is not the great achievement of being 
able to read the lips with her delicate 
fingers, so much as the mental grasp, 
that awes. She has such perception and 
wit. 

Here are some of the questions asked 
her by her Toledo audience, Dr. Stock- 
dale repeating, and Miss Keller reading 
his lips with her fingers and answering: 

Dr. S.: Do you play any musical in- 
strument ? 

H. K.: The grind organ. (Imitating 
and laughing. ) 

Dr. S.: Do you hear over the radio? 

H. K.: Almost! 

Dr. S.: Do you hear the words? 

H. K.: Not yet! 

Dr. S.: What is the greatest national 
problem ? 

H. K.: What to keep out o® the in- 
come tax. 

Dr. S.: Are you always happy? 

H. K.: I am no fool. 

Dr. S.: Is it true that a woman can- 
not keep a secret? 


H. K.: No, it is not true. It is the 


person to whom she tells it who cannot 
keep it. 

And so on, a bubbling laugh in almost 
every answer. We found her fun the 





most remarkable fact about Helen 
Kellar. 
PITHY PARAGRAPHS FROM THE 


“LITTLE PAPER FAMILY” 


A few years ago an elderly gentleman called 
in the offices to ask our assistance in getting 
a well-educated deaf girl to become the wife 
of his forty-year-old son. The son had not 
been educated, but had learned to drive horses 
and do farm work. The farmer said he was 
getting old and would soon die. He would 
like to see him married to some good and 
well-educated woman who could take care of 
him. Somehow it was hard to be interested 
in rendering him the invited assistance. He 
was told that an intelligent educated deaf wo- 
man would about as leave be married to one 
of his horses as to his uneducated son. The 
man was compelled to go home empty handed. 
He admitted he had made the mistake of a 
lifetime and had wasted the opportunity the 
State was giving for the free education of 
his son, 

Many parents make this mistake, forgetting 
the flight of time until it is too late-—Supt. 
Jones of the Ohio School. 


The more regular a pupil is in attendance 
at school the brighter are his chances for suc- 
cess after completion of the course. It may 
be said that a child born deaf, or one who 
has lost his hearing in infancy, comes to us 
with less training than a two or three year 
old normal child. There is no method the 
parents can employ to teach him by explain- 
ing in words alone, and very few can give 
commands in spoken language. All commands 
and explanations may have been given by 
means of natural signs, but here this is not 
a word language mode of expression. It is 
only at school where the deaf child can learn 
to express his wants and thoughts adequately 
in written or spoken English—The Echo, 
Manitoba. 


Berkeley Lodge, No. 270, Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, has sold its land and build- 
ing on Addison street for $100,000. A new 
site has been purchased on the corner of 
Bancroft way and Fulton street. Within a 
short while there will rise on this land one 
of the finest Odd Fellow temples in America. 

The principal and one deaf teacher of this 
school are members of this lodge that has ad- 
mitted deaf men, and this is done only where 
the applicant is able to speak in order to meet 
the requirements of the rituals—The Cali- 
fornia News. 
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Schools for Deaf Children 












MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 

Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 

Provides an education by most advanced methods. 

Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


te nhl call 4 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 
























MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children pre- 
pared for hearing schools. The school is in the suburbs of 
the city of Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address 


MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 


Graduates now in High School 








THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 
An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 


sports. Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 




















MISS McKENZIE’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE SMALL DEAF CHILD 


The most progressive methods are used for the presentation of language. 
Residual hearing is completely developed. 
Children three years of age are accepted. 


Children receive constant stimulation for lip-reading and speech in the normal home 
environment. 


MISS LILLA B. McKENZIE 


333 Kearny Street San Francisco, California 

















The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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